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CHAPTER 1. 



TOSAIS QUENQUER'S farm, "les Pom- 
^ miers," lay about half-a-mile from Quim- 
perlon, a small fishing-town situated on the 
bleak wild coast of North Brittany. 

Inland the soil was very rich. The use of 
the rudest instruments of husbandry produced 
a fair harvest ; so Pere Josais employed no 
other labour than that of his own sons. 
Taking the good years with the bad, appa- 
rently he was a prosperous man. 

The whole family lived at home. It was a 

cheerful sight to see the healthy, rosy-cheeked 
1. 1 
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young people gathered round the long table 
that occupied the middle of the large open 
kitchen. And the kitchen itself was very 
picturesque, furnished with great black oak 
presses, coarsely but handsomely carved; in 
the far comers box-beds of the same black 
oak carving let into the walL The floor was 
paved with stone, and a fire of huge logs 
blazed in the open fire-place. Good fire- 
wood abounded there. In the midst a great 
marmite swung on an iron chain, and emitted 
a savoury steam. 

At the table sat Josais with his five sons. 
Mere Mariette the mother, with her three 
daughters, waited on the men. 

There was another man among them who 
was not one of themselves, and who afforded 
a contrast to the rest. 

The young Quenquers were broad, strongly- 
built lads of about the middle height. Yves 
and Ange, the two eldest, were the best- 
looking, their faces being bright and full of 
intelligence. They were round-faced and 
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rosy, somewhat clumsy in movement, their 
gait that of men used to plodding in deep 
soil. They ate voraciously, and drank large 
draughts of the good sour cider, and worked 
hard and well for their bread. The three 
younger were but copies of the elder ones, 
but more boorish — Jean, Devrand, and 
Battiste. All wore their hair long on their 
shoulders, in the fashion of the Breton 
peasantry of the date. 

Josais and Mariette were very proud of 
their children. The lads had taken after 
their father — they were lusty, blue-eyed, 
with fair hair almost blanched at the ends by 
the sun. The girls took after their mother, 
and they were beautiful. 

Mariette came from the wild plains of 
Carnac, where dark hair and eyes are found 
among the peasantry. She was a tall, stately 
woman, and as she had been in her youth 
her daughters were now. 

Rose came first ; she was not yet twenty, a 
dark-eyed, slight girl, with hair as black as 
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jet, with coral colour in her lips aud cheeks, 
and straight fine features. She was a fair 
picture in her snowy coif, a crimson hand- 
kerchief pinned into the square bib of her 
blue apron. Her arms were bare to the elbow. 
Eose was one of the bread-winners — one of 
the best washerwomen to be found in the 
country. 

Adolphine, the second daughter, was much 
like Rose, but not so handsome ; she also was 
a washerwoman. 

The youngest, Ang^le, was the darling and 
beloved of all. Her business was a pretty 
and graceful one, and kept her little brown 
hands fine and soft ; she was an ironer. 
Ang^le was seventeen ; she was not so dark 
as her sisters, and her eyes were large and 
soft as a young fawn's. Her hair, as thick 
and fine as her sisters', did not lie with the 
smooth glossy straightness which gave Eose's 
low brow a classic beauty; it rippled and 
curled softly, and there were golden lights in 
its dark shades. Her fresh little mouth broke 
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easily into sunny smiles, and was pink like a 
bright rose-leaf. Ang^le was lovely. 

All came of the same stock — the stately 
Rose, the winsome Ang^le, the rough peasant 
brothers. 

Nature plays strange freaks sometimes, and 
different strains of blood assert their several 
characteristics in the same family, apparently 
without rhyme or reason. Some strain of the 
old Norman blood wandered into the wilds 
of Brittany must have left its influence on 
a few dark, slender families of Carnac and 
Locmariaker. 

The stranger who was seated among them, 
one, and yet not one of themselves, came of a 
wholly distinctive race. Gaston de St. Aubin 
was about twenty years of age ; the clothes he 
wore were but little superior to those of his 
associates, but there was that in his thin 
refined face, in the narrow brow, the haughty 
pose of the head on the throat, which marked 
him as unmistakably of noble blood. His 
father was Marquis de Trouville de la Kergoac, 
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of good Breton noblesse; his mother he had 
never known, but she was not Madame la 
Marquise ; and when she died, Gaston, then 
but a few months old, had been sent to les 
Pommiers to be brought up by Mfere Mariette, 
and there had remained ever since. 

Monsieur de la Kergoac had not utterly 
neglected Gaston. There was a College some 
five miles from Quimperlon, whither he had 
gone every day for his education. What he 
learnt there was little enough, for his fellow- 
students were but the sons of the petty bour- 
geois, and their instructors were not deeply 
learned; but one among them was a Jesuit 
priest, a man of good family, and from him 
Gaston learnt the most. 

Gaston shared alike with the others in the 
home life of the farm ; but there were storms 
in his breast, a deep-seated dislike to the 
father who had injured him, an intense rest- 
lessness and longing to get away, rebeUion 
against his life. An abiding sense of the 
injustice of all things makes a dangerous man. 
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" Ang^le, Augdle, see ! Monsieur Gastoa has 
no bread to his soup ! " 

So spoke Mariette, and Angdle swiftly 
obeyed the call. As she carried the bread she 
raised her eyes to Monsieur Gaston's wistfully, 
adoringly, looking for his nod of thanks. The 
pretty child had already found her master. 

" I grow old and forgetful/' said the mother, 
suddenly. " Monsieur Gaston, my child, the 
mail brought a letter for you this morning." 

" A letter, mother, and you forgot so rare 
an occurrence I " 

Mariette went to one of the oak presses and 
brought out the letter. Those of the party 
whose first hunger was appeased, held spoons 
in air in curiosity as Gaston took it from her. 

"From Monsieur mv father!" he said, at 
the sight of the coat-of-arms on the seal. 

'* It is long since Monsieur le Marquis wrote 
to you," said Mariette. 

" Long ! why he never wrote to me before, 
and it passes my imagination to guess why he 
should write to me now." 
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" Some present perhaps," murmured Yves, 
filling his horn of cider. 

Gaston broke the seal, and began to read. 
At the first few lines his hand suddenly 
grasped the edge of the table with such 
sudden force that the knives rattled, and 
the Quenquers looked at him in astonish- 
ment. 

" Darnel'' exclaimed Mfere Mariette. " But 
one would imagine that the letter contained 
news." 

But their curiosity was only excited to 
be baffled. Gaston read the letter, thrust it 
into his pocket, and proceeded to finish his 
dinner, striving to look unconcerned before 
the curious glances of his companions. 

" It is a letter that require^ consideration," 
ho said at length. "Ange, give me some 
cider. Thank you. Well, my friends, I will 
make no secrets. My father writes to inform 
me that there have been two deaths in the 
family." 

''May the souls of the faithful rest in 
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peace," said Mhre Mariette, crossing herself. 
" What deaths ? " 

" Madame la Marquise is dead, and Monsieur 

le Vicomte her son, within ten days of each 
other." 

"Ah, poor Monsieur your father!" cried 
the women. 

" Does he write himself ? " asked Ange. 

" Aye, he writes himself ; his heart does not 
seem to be profoundly touched ; no indeed ! 
His one thought is how to secure himself an 
heir, and my estimable father has bethought 
himself of me I " 

He spoke with bitterness, but the irony 
escaped the notice of his hearers, whose eyes 
were growing round with astonishment. 

" Of you, Monsieur Gaston I and are you to 
be a grand Seigneur then ? " 

" No, no ! it is not possible ! " said P^re 
Joaais, shaking his head, for he knew better. 

" But it is possible I " cried Gaston, rising 
to his feet. " I have been deceived from the 
very beginning. Hear this fine history," 
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and he rapped the letter sharply on the 
table. 

"It seems that Monsieur my honourable 
father was married to a poor little ouvriere of 
Nantes, married in her own parish, by his 
name of CamUle St. Aubin, dropping his 
titles for the nonce. He is frank, this father 
of mine ; he avows that he never meant to 
acknowledge the marriage, but this little 
ouvriere, this beautiful Jeanne Flesselles, would 
be neither more nor less than an honest 
woman. Well, well ! It appears that the 
marriage by Monsieur le Cur^ of Jeanne's 
parish is as good as that of Madame la 
Marquise, who was married to my father en 
secondeB noces by a Cardinal in the church of 
Notre Dame." 

" Go on I go on ! " they cried, when he 
paused in his story. 

Turning to Mfere Mariette, Gaston went on — 

" You, mother, doubtless remember my poor 
young mother well. She lived (so says my 
father) in the Chateau Gris yonder, all alone ; 
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but she did not know his rank or his condition. 
How the secret was kept I cannot imagine." 

" No one knew him, Monsieur Gaston," said 
Josais. " He is not of the seigneurie here ; he 
came from Rennes, and we knew nothing of 
him or of his young wife, Madame St. Aubin. 
He bought the Chateau Gris for her, it is said." 

*^ My father says that she was very exacting, 
this poor little ouvriere^ who should have been 
grateful for every crumb of notice he was good 
enough to bestow on her. At last I was bom. 
He is frank, my good father. He says that 
was the culminating point of his many annoy- 
' ances, and his one thought was how to dis- 
embarrass himself of them. By this time his 
friends were desirous that he should marry; 
and they had found a bride for him in 
Mademoiselle de la Rocheguyon. Certainly 
the circumstances were embarrassing ! " 

"I remember your mother only too well, 
the poor little lady!" said Mariette. **Day 
after day she would come down to the farm, 
and sit there by the fire with her baby in her 
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arms. You were a weakly, pining baby, my 
child, and not to compare with Ange. She 
used to look at the two together, and sigh and 
say, ^Alas, my Mariette, will God, the good 
God, take all from me, all?' ^ M done, my 
little lady,' I would say, ^you have your 
good husband ? ' Monsieur Gaston, shS turned 
on me a look that I shall never forget. A 
thousand times rather would I see my 
daughter's face white and still in' her coffin 
than with the look upon it that shone in 
that girl's piteous eyes. Ok dame! how I 
wept. But then I thought she was not 
wedded before the priest after all." 

^* Perhaps you can tell more than I can now, 
mother," said Gaston, quickly. 

** Very little more, my child. She came to 
me one day, and placed you in my arms. ' I 
am come to place him with you at nurse,' she 
said; then, with a little haughty air she 
assumed sometimes, she added, ' You need not 
fear, my good Mariette, Monsieur my husband 
is very rich, he will pay you well, and he will 
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pay you always/ I told her that it was not 
for that that I hesitated, but for her sake. 
What would she do without the child! ? * I do 
not care to take him where I am going/ she 
answered. 'It is far, and I am tired, and he 
is not thriving with me ; he is withering away. 
Take him and nourish him, Mariette, and I will 
thank you in heaven.' I was. frightened by 
her words and her looks, and I tried to keep 
her, but she would not be stayed. I held her 
arm, and said, weeping, ' Oh, Madame, look at 
your baby ; he wants you ! ' You were asleep. 
Monsieur Gaston, so I did what I have often 
repented of since — I pinched your little arm. 
You woke with a startled cry. * Listen ! 
listen 1 my poor little lady,' I cried; *baby 
wants you.' But at the sound she covered her 
ears with her hands, and ran swiftly away 
without turning again. Alas ! alas ! so she 
was Madame la Marquise after all ! " 

" And where did she go ? " asked Gaston, 
hoarsely. 

*' She went down to Briec. And they say 
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that she must have got into Pierrot's boat. 
It was a calm, still night, but the waves at 
best are wild, and the currents are very strong 
round the ' White Rock/ " 

"Where, do you think, did she wish to 
go? What was her object?" again asked 
Gaston. 

^' Ah dame! Monsieur Gaston, the good God 
only, who knows all secrets, can tell us that. 
For myself, I believe that she was tired of pain 
and trouble, and that she thought, poor soul, 
that if she sailed out to sea she would land in 
heaven. The young do not suffer patiently." 

" And then ? " 

" In the grey morning the boat drifted in, 
bottom upwards, and in the evening she 
was washed to shore. I saw her, and made 
them carry her in here. I cut off a long 
lock of her golden hair for her husband ; I 
shrouded her in the shroud I had woven for 
myself, and she was laid in the cimetihre. 
We paid for masses for her soul, Josais and 
I. It was more than a year before Monsieur 
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your father came near the place, and then 
I gave him the hair." 

" Did he come alone ? " 

" Yes, yes. He left Madame la Marquise in 
Paris; he had married her just one month 
after my poor little lady died — one short 
month. People said that if she had not died 
it would have been all the same; he would 
not have waited. When he came at last I 
went up to the chateau, and took you with 
me. Monsieur Gaston." 

" And what did he say ? " asked Gaston, 
with a short laugh. 

" He said, ' What I does that brat live yet ? ' 
I answered that you were likelier to live now 
than ever you had been before; and he 
laughed and said, * So much the better for us. ' 
Things were to remain unchanged. I asked 
him then point-blank, *Was madame, that 
young saint, your wife or no ? ' He turned 
on his heel, and said, * Chut! chut! la bonne. 
These are too indiscreet questions for a pretty 
young woman to ask.' 1 was indignant ; and 
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Josais called me a fool, and said I knew 
nothing of the world, or I should know how 
to hold my tongue." 

Gaston took up the letter that he had laid 
on the table again. 

" Well, mother, you see Fate has decreed for 
once that justice shall be done. My father is 
strangely frank ; he writes without any shadow 
of reserve. He says he saw no occasion for 
reviving an old scandal, such as his low 
marriage would have been; that the family 
of Madame la Marquise was a very proud 
one, and, in short, the thing was impossible ; 
Madame presented him with a son — a more fit 
heir to his possessions than the child of an 
ouvriere could have been. He had provided 
for me in such a manner as to leave nothing 
to be desired. When crac! The small-pox 
carries off Madame la Marquise and the young 
vicomte within ten days of each other, and 
Monseigneur finds himself without an heir. 
Now is the moment to acknowledge the hour- 
geoiB marriage. Monsieur de la Kergoac 
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must Lave an heir I There is fatality in all 
this." 

" There is the Hand of God," said Mariette. 

"So Monsieur Gaston is Vicomte de St. 
Aubin/' said Ange. "Will Monsieur le 
Vicomte receive our felicitations ? " 

"With all my heart/' said Gaston. "But 
mark this, my friends, this father of mine has 
sought to gratify his selfish pride through 
me. He sacrificed my unhappy mother to his 
cowardly dread of a scandal, and now 1 pre- 
sume that he expects gratitude fi:om me for 
the sudden rise in life which he contemplates 
for me. He is mistaken ; he will get none." 

"Gently, gently, my friend," said P^re 
Josais. "You have yet to learn the advan- 
tages of which you speak so lightly." 

" The lesson comes too late. I am a child 
of the people, and the people are beginning to 
learn their own value." 

The young men looked wonderingly at the 

speaker. 

"You are learniiig new doctrines, the strange 
I. 2 
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IH!W liin/^uag(5 that people in the towns are 
Ixtginning to talk/' said Pfere Josais. " But 
w<j will have none of that here, mon ami^ if 
you ph»aH(%" 

*' You will soon hear nothing else," said 
(Janton, (^xultingly. **Ang^le, whither away 

HO f llHt ? " 

" 1 go to my work," answered Ang^le, 
Hpnaking over her shoulder at the door. 
''Th(jr(i in niuc.li to be done, and it is late," 
and hIk^ lri[)p('.d away. 

(JaHton dj'ank oiF the rest of his cider, and 
Htrollod aft(T her, thrusting his hands deep 
into liin pockets. There was an affectation 
about \m movements; he who generally moved 
and Hpoko in so refined a manner for les 
I^ommiors, it was as if it were his wish to 
adopt the roughness of his companions. He 
Bpat upon the ground, and rubbed it out with 
the hool of his boot. 

^^ Mon homme^^ said Mariette, lapng her 
hand on Pbre Josais' shoulder, '* I am afraid." 

** Afraid of what, la Mariette ? " 
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But M^re Mariette only shrugged her 
shoulders and turned to the useful occupation 
of making galeites of buckwheat — the Breton 
ble noir for supper. 



2* 
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CHAPTER n. 

** A H, Jaquot, is it you ? Come in, come 
^■^ in, it is many a day since we last saw 
you. And how Lave you fared ? " 

"I have fared well, Angele. I am in a 
good position, and my master has given me 
a month's holiday to spend with my friends. 
And how goes all with you ? " 

*•' We are all well ; but come in, Jaquot, my 
mother will rejoice to see you. Come in." 

"Not to-day; I must not step into any 
house before I have seen my mother. Ha 1 
Monsieur Gaston, is that you? Are you 
well ? " 

Gaston answered shortly, and Jaquot, re- 
moving his cap from his curly hair, nodded 
and passed on down the road. 
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"So he has come back again," scowled 
Gaston. His face was not good to look upon 
when he looked thus. 

"I am glad he has come," cried Ang^le. 
" His old mother will rejoice ; she is lonely 
without her only child, and he is very good 
to her." 

Gaston caught hold of her two hands and 
drew her roughly towards him ; giving her a 
steady, suspicious look. 

" Do not — do not look at me like that 1 I 
cannot bear it ! " she cried impatiently, turning 
away her face, which had flushed crimson. 

" But I must look at you ! I want to read 
in your eyes," said Gaston. "Why do you 
speak so warmly of that fellow ? " 

" Because I like him, because I respect him, 
because he is so good to his mother." 

" So." He let go her hands with a sneer. 
"Well, I have nothing more to say. A 
bientot.'^ And waving his hand carelessly to 
her, he left the house. 

Ang^le turned round to the wash-house in 
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which Rose was standing, arranging some of 
her washing-gear. 

'^Rose/' she said sadly, " Jaquot has come 
back, and Gaston is angry again, and jealous." 

"Never mind, ma mie^^ said Rose, consol- 
ingly. "After all, it is all at an end now; 
Monsieur Gaston will go away, and — -^ 

" Go away ! " cried Ang^le. 

"Yes, of course, Ang^le. He is a grand 
seigneur now ; his life with us is all over." 

" All over 1 " repeated Angele in a faint 
voice, like a far-away echo. 

" And you will be a good child, and marry 
this good Jaquot?" said Rose, kissing her. 
" For truly he loves you very well, and he is 
doing well in his trade." 

"It is all very well arranged,^' said Angele, 
rather bitterly. " And the day that you are 
married to Pierrot, I will wed Jaquot." 

" Angele, that is not kind," cried Rose, and 
her dark eyes jfilled with tears. 

Angele flew to her, clasping her in her arms, 
and kissing away the tears. 
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"I did not mean it, dear, dear Rose; pardon 
your little Ang^le. I would not hurt you for 
all the world." 

"Well, well, cherie^ we will think no more 
about it. Help me with this basket; I must 
go back to my work." 

Rose and Ang^le took each a handle of the 
heavy linen-basket, and they went together 

Their path lay along a narrow lane, between two 
of the great orchards that cover the country 
far and wide. The old apple-trees almost met 
overhead, and the hedges on each side were 
brilliant with golden gorse. It was summer, 
and the trees were laden with fruit, a very 
bright and pleasant sight. After awhile the 
lane ended in a green meadow, and the green 
meadow sloped precipitately down into a little 
grassy valley, at the bottom of which ran a clear 
spring of bright water. The bed of the stream 
had been arrested here and there, and formed 
large clear pools ; and here all day long was to 
be heard the thud, thud of the washerwomen 
beating the linen each with her heavy mat. 
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whispered about him in the place — stories of 
strange periods of great prosperity from time 
to time in Briec, his native village, of treasure 
concealed in caves. A mixture of romance 
and terrorism was attached to him and to 
the dozen or so of fishermen who lived alto- 
gether with their families in Briec. Briec was 
but a tiny hamlet lying close to the shore, 
and whatever stories might be rife as to 
prosperous times, its outward aspect was poor 
and penurious enough. 

Pierrot was very handsome ; as a child he 
used to be chosen out of all the neighbourhood 
to represent a little angel or a holy innocent 
in the parish processions ; and for a while, when 
he grew older, he served the good Cur^ at the 
mass. Then his father took him to sea, and 
they went a far voyage in wild weather, and 
with a wild, rough crew; and out in mid- 
ocean, on one stormy night, Pierrot's father 
was washed overboard. Among the members 
of that rough crew Pierrot learnt nothing more 
that was good, and a great deal that was evil. 
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The Cur^ sought him out when he was at 
home, and asked him why he shunned the 
presbyt^re and came no longer to confession. 
Pierrot only hung his head and gave no 
answer. The Cur^ thought that he was 
angry, but perhaps God, who alone reads 
secret thoughts, knew that he was ashamed; 
but he did not change his ways. 

Pierrot and Rose had known each other all 
their lives. One day he told her that he 
loved her, and poor Rose knew then that she 
loved him far too much for her own happiness, 
for P^re Josais would never allow the marriage. 
So Rose had her own thoughts to occupy her 
mind while the lavemes cackled and chattered 
like so many hens. 

" Have you heard the news, la Dan del ? " 
asked one old woman of another. 

"That depends on what the news is," 
answered la Dandel, wringing and twisting 
and beating a blue apron as she spoke. 

"The news from Mont Marin; it seems 
that Madame la Comtesse is coming home." 
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" Think of that ! coming home 1 Dame ! 
that is news indeed ! " was the chorus that 
greeted Jeannette's ears. 

" Who told thee, Jeannette ? Is it true ? " 

" It is quite true ; the gouvernante of the 
house has arrived already, Mademoiselle Julie, 
and she is looking for two bonnes — one for 
cook and one to do the gros ouvragesy 

" V^ld ! then the fine Paris servants do not 
come ? " 

"Madame has sent them all away; she 
wishes to make economies, it appears. They 
bring no visitors, but Madame la Comtesse 
and Mademoiselle Blanche come alone." 

" I wonder whether my daughter would jdo 
for the cook," said old Benoite, thoughtfully, 
poising a crimson petticoat in mid-air. *^It 
is well to be early in the field ; I will go over 
to Mont Marin this afternoon and speak to 
Mademoiselle the housekeeper. She has good 
papers, and one from Monsieur le Maire, all 
in good order, and her cooking is considered 
very good." 
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*' But she is not a cordon-hleu^ your daughter, 
Va 1 '' cried Jeannette, scornfully. 

"At least she was not sent from her last 
place because her soup was uneatable/' re- 
torted Benoite, and souse went the red petti- 
coat into the water again, and bang, bang 
went the wooden mats^ and the clear pools 
grew more soapy every moment. 

When her task was done Rose rose up 
wearily and began to hang up the wet linen 
on the long lines. While she was doing so, 
her slender figure bent backwards, her arms 
stretched up to arrange her work, she was 
startled by a man's voice. 

'* How are you. Mademoiselle Rose ? are 
you well ? " 

" Ah, Jaquot," she cried ; " I am glad to 
see you." 

*' I have been home," he said ; " I have 
seen my mother, and I have come back to 
the farm, Rose*; but before I went in I came 
down here, for I wanted to see you first, and 
to hear whether I shall be welcome." 
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Jaquot was a stout, short man of about 
five-and-thirty ; he had no pretension to good 
looks, except perhaps in a crop of fair curly 
hair; his features were homely, strongly 
marked, and the whole man was on a some- 
what clumsy scale. His trade was that 
of a house-painter; he was now in the 
receipt of high wages, and was well thought 
of by his patron^ the master for whom he 
worked. 

Kose had a very kindly feeling for him; 
most willingly would she have seen him the 
husband of her young sister, whom she loved 
passionately. She had many misgivings as 
to Ang^le's future, and dreaded for her the 
sorrow and disappointment that darkened her 
own young life; and from this she believed 
that Jaquot could save her. 

" Have you seen Ang^le ? " she said, hesi- 
tatingly. 

"Yes, I have seen her; but she was not 
alone," he answered gloomily. *' Listen, Rose : 
I love her better than ever, but I am a clumsy. 
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rude fellow, and she is delicate as a little saint 
in a shrine ; tell me how to win her." 

" At this moment," began Rose, slowly, " I 
almost fear that my best advice would be that 
you should conceal your wishes. Monsieur 
Gaston—" 

'* Ha I it is then as I feared," said Jaquot, 
despondingly. 

'* It might have been so," said Rose. " But 
of course that is all at an end now. Monsieur 
Gaston has been acknowledged by his father, 
and will go away to Paris and become a grand 
seigneur^ and Ang^le will soon forget him. 
But still, Jaquot, give her time. You will not 
lose her by patience." 

" I have patience ; yes ! yes ! I am not 
wanting in patience. But to be patient one 
must have hope." 

" Must one ? " said Rose, very sadly. "Alas ! 
the good God often asks from us patience 
without hope." 

He stamped his foot somewhat impatiently. 

" That is all very well for women," he said. 
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" but not for a man. Nevertheless, your advice 
is good ; I will not press her now." 

They walked together towards the farm. 

As they crossed the road a pretty sight 
met their eyes — Adolphine returning from 
Quimperlon with purchases. She was riding 
Bichette, the big brown donkey. She sat 
cross-legged on the pad between the two 
broad panniers, and her little feet, in bright, 
black, varnished sabots^ rested on each side of 
the donkey's neck. One pannier was laden 
with charcoal ; the other with soap, starch, and 
gleaming tin vessels. On her arm Adolphine 
carried a basket, in which, amidst feathery 
fennel, lay a heap of fresh mackerel, gleaming 
and shining in the sun, the silver fish changing 
to all the vivid hues of the rainbow. 

Adolphine wore her best lace coif and large 
gold ear-rings, and all her white teeth showed 
in her animated smiling greeting to their 
old friend Jaquot. They walked on beside 
Bichette, and Adolphine began to pour out 
the news she had heard in the town — chief 
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and foremost that Madame de Treguillee was 
coming home, and that the housekeeper had 
already arrived at Mont Marin. 

" I wonder whether they will wash at 
home/' conjectured the practical Adolphine, 
as she dismounted from Bichette at the door, 
and she calculated on her fingers — *' One, two 
masters, and one, two, three servants — five in 
all. Either Rose or I could give one whole 
day at Mont Marin, and half a day to finish in 
the week. Tuesdays and Wednesday morning, 
and Ang^le could give Thursdays altogether. 
As they say that Mademoiselle Blanche is 
vouie au hlanc^ there will be much to do. The 
buanderie at Mont Marin is not so bad, but 
the repasserie is perfect." 
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CHAPTER III. 



"W 



HEN do you start, Monsieur Gaston ? " 
asked Devrand at supper that night; 
and Gaston answered, 

" To-morrow/' 

" So soon ! '' 

The heart of Ang^le died within her. She 
put away her bowl of cabbage-soup untasted, 
and, unseen beneath the table, her hands 
clenched and wrung each other. 

" Why so soon, my friend ? " said Pure 
Josais. "There are so many things to be 
considered. Does Monsieur le Marquis expect 
you thus, without delay ? " 

" I go to claim my rights," answered Gaston; 

and those that heard him thought, with some 

dismay, that it would go hard with Monsieur 
L 3 
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de la Kergoac now if he were not so ready to 
give those rights as his son was to claim them. 
Josais still made objections. 

"I know more of the great world than 
you, Monsieur Gaston. Your clothes are not 
fitted for your new rank. Your appearance 
among your father's friends would disgrace 
him." 

" What ? " shouted Gaston, in a tone that 
he had never before used to the head of the 
family. 

There was a low murmur of disapproval 
from the brothers and sisters. Pfere Josais was 
himself startled, and went on hurriedly — 

" After all, a man should appear as be- 
comes his condition in life, and some little 
preparation — " 

" He has neglected and deceived me too 
long," interrupted Gaston, fiercely. " He must 
now take me as I am ; " and as if to put an 
end to the conversation, Gaston walked out of 
the house. 

" He has changed strangely," said Rose, 
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anxiously. ** One would think that the good 
news had done him more harm than good." 

" Will he really go to-morrow ? " said 
Adolphine. 

" There is no doubt of it ; " and Devrand 
told her he had seen Gaston walking over to 
Quimperlon, and Battiste had been told that 
he had ordered the best horse from the 
'* Pelican" to be at the farm with saddle-bags 
by five o'clock the next morning. 

There was no more doubt possible. 

Angdle, with her heart beating wildly and 
her hands as cold as ice, followed Gaston out 
of the door. He met her on the steps, and 
stood for a moment without speaking. 

The court-yard lay before them. It was 

late, and the hens and ducks and geese were 

all gone to roost. A sort of clear twilight 

hung over all. The court-yard was surrounded 

by tall, white walls. Opposite to the door of 

the house was a great arch-way, tall and wide 

enough to admit fully- loaded waggons. 

" Come out with me, Ang^le," said Gaston. 

3* 
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**Let US go OQ to the cliffs; there is no air 
to-night. 1 feel stifled." 

" It grows late," murmured Ang^le. " The 
others will soon be going to bed." 

*^ Very well. Good-night," he said, indiffer- 
ently. He knew how to manage her. 

'* I will come I I will come ! Do not speak 
to me like that ! " and her voice rose almost 
shrilly. 

She ran indoors and stooped over her 
sister — "Rose, I am going to the cliffs with 
Gaston. Tell mother. I shall not be late ; 
but I must go, I must." 

Without waiting for an answer she sped 
away after her lover. 

The great cliffs ruse in proud grandeur 
along that rude coast, now receding into 
gorges and rocky bays, now running out to 
sea in long, rugged juts, over which the green 
waves curled, and rushed, and dashed them- 
selves into snow-white foam. 

The most known and dreaded of these juts 
of rock went by the name of the ** White 
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Rock/' for even in calm weather it was con- 
stantly wreathed with clouds of spray. Its 
great danger to ships consisted in the fact of a 
large portion of it being completely covered 
at high water. But woe to the ship that 
trusted herself too near to the White Rock, 
for many and many a wreck had been torn 
to pieces on the jagged, pointed rocks there 
concealed by the treacherous sea. 

As this was well known, the merchant 
ships that would land in Quimperlon harbour 
always signalled for a pilot to steer them 
safely into their haven. At high water the 
waves surged up against the cliffs ; when the 
tide was out a narrow belt of yellow sand 
followed their base all along the coast. 

It was a calm still evening when Angdle 
and Gaston reached the path that led along 
the top of the cliffs. The moon had not yet 
risen, but it was probably her influence that 
gave that sort of luminous brightness to the 
gray twilight. It was so still that every 
plash of the little waves far beneath came 
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distinctly to their ears. The monotonous gray 
of the solemn sea was only broken by the 
white foam of the breakers that broke on the 
jagged White Rock. 

They paused in that path, and stood still. 
Gaston had his eyes fixed on the far horizon, 
and his mind was full of vivid images and far- 
ofi" possibilities. The hour was passagere to 
him, to Ang^le it was supreme. 

" I do not understand you, Gaston/' she 
said timidly. "You are so rough, and you 
speak so fiercely. Are you angry that your 

V 

father does you justice at last? " 

"Is it unnatural that I should be angry 1 '^ 
said Gaston, kicking the pebbles with his foot. 
He had not yet analyzed the strangely con- 
flicting feelings that oppressed him. "All 
these years my father has ignored and neg- 
lected me ; left me to rude companionship ; 
given me a niggardly education ; willing, or 
rather caring little, that I should acquire the 
habits and customs of a class that is not his 
own. Then suddenly, for his own purposes. 
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like a puppet created solely for his own 
pleasure or amusement, I am summoned and 
justice is done to me — a justice so tardy that 
the want of it broke my mother's heart, and 
sent her out yonder to seek rest ? " and with 
one hand he pointed to the calm, cold sea. 

Ang^le caught hold of him wildly, 

" Go on," she said. " Is this all? all that 
you resent ? " 

. "No, it is not all,'' he answered sullenly. 
*'I resent my lost youth. I have talent; I 
might have done much, but it is too late. My 
birth unfits me for the people, and my educa- 
tion unfits me for the noblesse J' 

" And this is all ? " 

" What more do you wish ? " 

"I thought that I might have had some- 
thing to do with it," she answered. "I 
thought that the separation might affect 
you — a little perhaps ? No ! no I I do not 
expect too much ; but a little, Gaston, a 
little ? " 

" It trebles my resentment," he cried. 
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"My little Ang^le, you will be faithful to 
me? 

*' Faithful to you ! — to you, a grand 
seigneur! And what for? You will never 
come back, Gaston, never again." 

"Ang^le, what do you take me for? Do 
you also, like all women, want unending pro- 
testations ? I shall come back, but not yet." 

Angele threw her arms round his neck. 

*' Gaston, do not go ! do not go ! " she cried. 
She clung to him frantically, and her voice 
was high and wrung with anguish. " Gaston, 
my own love, it is for no good that you are 
going away. I cannot live without you. 
Have you no thought of me? You always 
said you loved me. My own, my love, at 
least stay one more day. Ah, I cannot say 
good-bye." 

"Angele, my child, be reasonable." 

" Yes, yes ! " she cried, passionately, " I will 
be reasonable when you are gone. But you 
cannot be reasonable when your heart is 
breaking. Do not go ! do not go ! " 
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" Poor little thing ! poor little Ang^le/' he 
said, pressing her young, quivering form in 
his arms, '* 1 will come back, and you shall 
be my own. No other than your own sweet 
self," 

"No, no, I am not fit to be your wife. 
You will be a grand seigneur. Gaston, do 
not leave me I Be merciful ; do not break my 
heart. I shall die, Gaston, if you leave me ! " 

She sank upon her knees, still clinging to 
his arms. 

** Ang^le, this is indeed unreasonable. 
Foolish child, was my mother better than you, 
of higher birth ? There, there, my poor little 
one," he cried suddenly, clasping her to him, 
" the time may come when such love as yours 
will be all that is left to me of good. Ang^le, 
my own, will you be faithful 1 " 

She pushed back the hair from her eyes and 
looked up at him in tearless agony; her lips 
moved, but she could not speak. 

" Ang61e," he went on, " I know not what 
my life in Paris will be, and in what strange 
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places it may be cast. Give me a lock of your 
lovely hair, my Ang^le, and listen to me. If 
I do not return for you, and time passes on, 
wait and be faithful still; but if I send you 
back this lock of your own soft hair, then, 
Ang^le, my own, my love, my sweet one, will 
you come to me wherever I am ? and wherever 
1 am I shall be awaiting you." 

" Go to you ? " her dry lips could scarcely 
articulate the words, 

"Yes, yes. Will your love stand such a 
test ? " 

"No" 
» " I thought so," he said bitterly, turning on 
his heel. " Your fine words mean nothing." 

She started to her feet wildly. 

" Gaston ! you do not mean it ! " 

" Words, empty words ! You have no faith 
in me, and mine in you is shaken." 

" I will do what you wish," she faltered. 

" You will come when I send for you ? 
You will come, and be my own little wife 'i 
Will you swear ? " 
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" I will swear." 

There was a dull sound in her voice as of 
one despairing. 

" By all that is sacred in heaven above, you 
swear that you will come ? " 

She slowly repeated the words. Passion- 
ately now he kissed her and thanked her ; his 
words of love were poured into her ear as they 
wended their way homeward ; but Angc^le 
walked on as if turned to stone. 

'^You will be there to-morrow to see me 
start, my Ang^le ? " he said at the door. 

" I will be there," she murmured. 

** And you will give me the lock of hair ? " 

" Yes, yes," she answered, in a quick wild 
way, as if she could bear no more. 

Ang^le did not close her eyes that night. 
She was fully aware of the dangerous nature 
of the promise she had made ; but Gaston had 
such a complete ascendancy over her that she 
could not have refused to make ifc. Command 
what he might, Angcile knew that she should 
obey. 
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With the break of dawn she arose, and 
without waking Kose, who slept by her side, 
she proceeded to cut off a long thick tress of 
her beautiful hair, and to arrange it in a plait 
fastened at both ends. As she finished her 
work she gave a deep sigh ; it seemed to her 
that her fate was woven in with the soft dark 
tress. 

At five o'clock the whole family were astir, 
and ready to bid Gaston God-speed on his 
way. 

His horse, a small Breton cob, white and 
long-tailed, was brought from the "Pelican." 
He took nothing with him but that which the 
saddle-bags would hold. 

Gaston bade them all farewell in a joyous 
tone ; he studiously made light of the parting. 
But his philosophy nearly forsook him when, in 
the background of the group, his eyes fell on 
Angdle's face. Poor little face, it was drawn 
and white, and the lips were quivering, and 
the large eyes dilated and wild. 

They had all followed him oufrof the house ; 
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but now putting them aside, he went back to 
Angdle and drew her back into the kitchen. 

" Ang^le," he said hoarsely, " won't you bid 
me good-bye ? " 

" Good-bye," she said faintly. 

'*And your oath, my beloved. You will 
not forget your oath? Remember," he said 
suddenly, "it must remain a secret between 
you and me. This is the last request I make 
to you ; you will not refuse me, sweet one ? " 

" No," she answered, in the same low voice. 

" Good-bye, Ang^le, au revoirT 

One more hasty embrace, one long kiss, and 
he was gone. 

Ang^le stood motionless where he had left 
her ; she heard him mount his horse and trot 
away. She knew that they were all standing 
watching him, and waving caps and handker- 
chiefs. Then they all came trooping in, M^re 
Mariette wiping her eyes with the corner of 
her apron. 

"Now then, ma miel^ cried Pfere Josais, 
taking Ang^lS by the shoulders, "we must 
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forget Monsieur le Vicomte; he is no longer 
one of us/* 

"After all, he is no better than we are," 
muttered Battiste. 

" Hein ? what did you say ? " cried Josais, 
angrily. 

"His being a vicomte makes him no better 
than us," repeated the boy. 

P^re Josais tweaked his ear severely, 

^* Learn to know thy betters, petit scelerat^^ 
he cried. " And thou, Ang^le, be a good girl, 
and—" 

" Let the child alone," said Mariette, rather 
indignantly; and Ang^le took advantage of 
the interruption and escaped to her daily 
work. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^' f\^> these girls I these girls ! " cried Made- 
moiselle Julie, Madame de Trdguillec's 
house-keeper. "How can one exist in so 
barbarous a place as the country, and with 
such people ? Come then, Jeannette, don't 
stand there doing nothing. Madame la 
Comtesse will be here in five minutes." 

" But all is done, mademoiselle ; there is 
nothing more to do." 

"All done!" shrieked the gouvernante. 
" Is the dinner cooked ? Is there hot 
water on the fire ? Is that, or is it not, 
a great spider's web hanging from that 
picture ? " 

^^Dame oui! that is a spider," said Jeannette, 
composedly. ^ There are many spiders here. 
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There is a little tapestry of their webs on the 
ceiling of mademoiselle's room." 

"And you talk of being ready ? " 

" Oui dame! spiders are nothing. If one 
wipes them away one day they come back the 
next, and so one would never rest." 

"And who wants you to rest, la bonne?*' 
cried Julie. 

Jeannette laughed good-humouredly, and 
flicked away the offending web with her 
apron. 

"Does mademoiselle intend to engage 
Benoite's daughter as cook?" she a»ked 
suddenly. 

"That will be as Madame la Comtesse 
chooses," answered the gouvernante, with a 
toss of her head. 

"If we are in the country we must resign 
ourselves to live as one lives in the country. 
I dare say Ad^le will do ; her soupe grasse last 
night might have been worse." 

" She is a good girl, and a very good cook," 
observed Jeannette. " But, after all, I am as 
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good a cook as she is ; so that if these ladies 
are not content, I will do the cooking, and 
Adfele the ffros ouvrages. 1 will tell her 
this." 

"No such thing," cried Julie, sharply. 
" You must do as you are told, and what you 
are told, and when you are told." 

" As mademoiselle wishes," answered Jean- 
nette, shrugging her shoulders. " But all the 
same, one works much better when one has a 
little change of work. Ad^le is my dearest 
friend ; we understand each other." 

''Oh, lal lal" sighed Julie- "How will 
one get on with such a household as this ? " 

Jeannette gave one bound to the window, 
then she impulsively rushed down-stairs. 

" Adfele, Adfele I quick ! come up ; madame 
is arriving I " 

At this noise Julie's wrath nearly over- 
flowed, but there was no time to lose. The 
heavy carriage, hung on huge leathern bands, 
drew up to the door, and the footmen leapt 

down to assist their ladies to get out, 
I. 4 
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Julie's ample figure almost filled up the 
doorway, but the rosy faces of the Breton 
bonnes peeped over her broad shoulders with a 
smiling welcome. 

" Slowly, Auguste ; your arm," said a voice 
from within, and very slowly Madame de 
Trdguillec descended the steps of the carriage. 
She was a fair, frail-looking woman, under 
forty years of age, her complexion exceedingly 
delicate and fine. She was dressed in black, 
with a black hood enveloping her. She walked 
with a very feeble step, leaning heavily first 
on Auguste, then on Julie's arm. Her 
daughter did not wait for assistance ; she 
was out of the carriage and in the hall at 
once. 

"Mamma is very tired, Julie," she said, 
anxiously. " Let us go at once where she can 
rest. How do you do ? " she said, nodding 
kindly to the two bonnes. " Which way, 
Julie ? " 

Julie led Madame de Tr^guillec carefully 
and tenderly through two large apartments to 
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a smaller boudoir more comfortably furnished 
than the others. 

" If Madame la Comtesse will repose here," 
she said, placing her comfortably on a sofa, " I 
will fly and obtain some refreshment," 

"Yes, yes," said Madame de Tr^guillec 
hastily. "But first of all, I must see the 
footmen, Auguste and Jean-Marie. Auguste," 
she said to the footman who stood at 
the door waiting, " go and fetch Jean- 
Marie." 

"But he is bringing in Madame la Com- 
tesse's baggage," answered the man. 

"Do as I tell you, Auguste," said Madame 
de Tr^guillec. Her hands shook, and her 
eyelids quivered, showing that she was very 
nervous. 

The two servants returned together, 
Madame de Tr^guillec addressed them, 
holding her daughter's hand tightly. 

"My friends," she said, "I already told 

you before we quitted Paris that in the country 

I should not need your services." 

4* 
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"Madame la Comtesse certainly said so," 
began Jean-Marie. 

" Hush ! let mamma speak/' said Blanche, 
decidedly. 

"My friends," went on Madame de Trd- 
guillec, "it is my wish that you should leave 
me at once — at once, do you understand? — 
and return to Paris. You shall receive each 
of you a present in addition to your wages 
when you apply to my man of business, the 
Notaire Renault in Paris." 

" But why should Madame la Comtesse wish 
us to leave thus at once ? " asked Auguste, 
sullenly. 

"Is it not enough that it is mamma's 
wish ? " said Blanche quickly. 

" I am not sure that it is enough," said 
Jean-Marie. 

There was a tone in his voice that showed 
that had he dared he would have been insolent, 
but he was afraid of Blanche. 

Julie came to the rescue. 

" Come, come, messieurs," she exclaimed ; 
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''Madame la Comtesse dies of fatigue. You 
go now, and I will come and see that you eat 
well. Oh la I la I I wish it were me, and not 
you, that is chased back to Paris again from 
this wilderness of a place. Go, go ! " 

The two men withdrew. 

Madame de Trdguillec sent Julie after them. 
"Do not leave them," she said, nervously, 
''till you see them safe away out of the 
house ; then you can think of my dinner. I 
cannot eat or rest so soon after, my journey." 

Blanche threw off her hood, tossing it 
carelessly down, and sat down by her mother, 
softly stroking her white, delicate little hand. 
Her touch seemed to soothe her nervous irrita- 
tion; for the drawn line above the eyebrows 
relaxed, and she leant back with a deep-drawn 
sigh. In about half-an-hour Julie returned. 

" Will Madame la Comtesse dine now ? " she 
asked, cheerfully. 

" Are they gone, Julie ? " 

" Yes, yes, madame, they are gone. They 
are to sleep at the ' Pelican ' to-night, and 
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return to Paris to-morrow without further 
delay." 

" That is a good thing," murmured Madame 
de Tr^guillee, leaning comfortably back, and 
closing her eyes. 

" And I may serve dinner ? " 

** Yes, Julie, quickly," said Blanche. 

" Madame la Comtesse will find the bonnes 
very clumsy to wait on her," said the 
ffouvernante. 

*' I shall like it," said the invalid, cheerily. 
*' And, Julie, I shall want a note carried at 
once to the presbytere ; I want to see Monsieur 
le Cur6 this evening." 

" After madame has dined," said Julie. 
" Then one of those magpies down-stairs shall 
go, and I will help to wash up myself." 

*'My good Julie!" said Madame de Tr^- 
guillec, pressing her hand kindly. 

The tears sprang to Julie's eyes. 

*' It shall not be my fault," she saicl, " if 
Madame la Comtesse misses her proper attend- 
ants. I will do my best ; but all the same — " 
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And with a little pitiful shrug of the shoulders 
she left the room. 

Jeannette bustled in with the soup. She 
waited quickly and tidily in Breton costume, 
with snowy-white sleeves and apron, and coif 
with broad flaps crossed on the top of her 
head, over an inner cap of frillings and plait- 
ings innumerable. But Jeannette's thick shoes 
sounded on the highly-polished parquet^ and 
now and then Blanche stole an anxious glance 
at her mother to see how she bore it. But 
the look was reassuring; Madame de Tr^guillee 
looked relieved and happy. 

" Ah, my child ! " she exclaimed once, when 
Jeannette had left the room, " it is a pleasure 
to depend solely on faithful country folks." 

Blanche de Trdguillec was about seventeen 
years of age. She had not been brought up 
in a convent, like most young girls in her 
position, but had been educated at home 
entirely under the supervision of her mother. 

Madame de Trdguillec had been left a widow 
soon after the birth of her daughter. She was 
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a clever, agreeable, and very handsome woman, 
and she filled the position of a lady of fashion 
attached to the Comt, first of Louis XV., and 
afterwards of the gay and beautiful Marie- 
Antoinette, without one breath of scandal 
having touched her name. She was gay and 
brilliant, and apparently frivolous. Years 
before her heart had been buried in the grave 
of her handsome young husband, and she was 
cold to all the world save her fatherless child. 
People called her worldly and frivolous ; she 
called herself philosophical. 

Since all the romance of her life had 
blossomed, bloomed, and faded in the brief 
period of her short love-marriage, she con- 
soled herself with amusement — " distraction," 
as she called it — and for many years she 
asked for no more. But when Blanche 
was about fifteen, and she saw her develop- 
ing into a still lovelier repetition of what 
she herself had been as a young girl, some 
of the old fresh feelings of her past youth 
came back to her, and with them a sense 
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of indescribable desolation. The inevitable 
cut bono stared her in the face. There 
comes such an hour in every un anchored life. 
Madame de Tr^guillec, with all the impetuosity 
of a Frenchwoman, chose a confessor renowned 
for his severity, gave up the court, renounced 
society altogether, and, in spite of the ridicule 
and coaxing of her many friends, became 
divote^ and scarcely quitted the shelter of her 
handsome hotel in the Faubourg St. Germains. 
Her health was delicate, and for a while she 
became almost an invalid. 

Seventeen years before, little Blanche had 
come into the world on the first of May. She 
was so frail and delicate an infant that small 
hopes that she would live were entertained by 
her parents. Her father, who was as religious 
a man as he was a brave and chivalrous 
soldier, prayed night and day to obtain from 
heaven the life of his little daughter ; and his 
prayer was heard. 

When once again the white month came 
round, the flower-decked Mais de Marie^ as 
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a thank-oflfering the fair little one-year-old 
Blanche-Marie was voute au blanc till her 
wedding-day should come. 

For seventeen years Blanche had never worn 
any colour. She was white from head to foot : 
her shoes were white, the ribbons that tied up 
her masses of fair, curling hair, all white as 
driven snow. Her face was very fair to look 
upon, with large, blue eyes, clear and trustful 
in their expression, the features delicately 
formed, the cheeks brightly tinted, the full, 
arched lips rosy as the petals of a rose. Her 
chin was firm and rounded, and somewhat be- 
lied the softness of look which her fair colour- 
ing and tenderly-shaped mouth proclaimed. 
To speak the truth, Blanche was no coward. 
There was all the high courage and pride of 
noble blood dormant in her soul ; in the hour 
of danger, sweet and tender as she looked, 
Blanche de Trc^guillec would not be found 
wanting. 

About seven o'clock in the evening Madame 
de Trdguillec's messenger returned from the 
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presbytere. Monsieur le Curd was not at 
home ; he was gone to Quimper ; but 
his vicaire, Monsieur Sanson, was at her 
command. 

" I will see him at once," she said, hastily ; 
and Monsieur Sanson was shown into the 
room. 

He was a man risen from the lowest of 
the people, a huge, heavy, red-faced man, 
very ignorant and homely in his general 
behaviour, friendly, good-natured, and facetious 
with the poor, ill-at-ease and subservient to 
the upper classes. 

Madame de Tr^guillec received him with 
a stately curtsey and begged him to be seated. 
It was rather dark, for no candles had been 
brought in, but there was light enough for 
her to see that she would not gain much 
from the gentleman before her. 

" Monsieur," she said, " I have asked 
you to do me the honour of calling here this 
evening, for I am anxious to hear from you 
something about the condition of the country 
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about here. Is there discontent? is there 
any symptom of disturbance ? " 

"Disturbance, madame? We have not 
arrived as far as that," answered Monsieur 
Sanson, sententiously. " But we reached the 
length of discontent in Quimperlon some time 



ago." 



"Yes, yes," said Madame de Tr^guillec 
impatiently. " But have you had any 
agitators hereabouts?" 

" The worst agitator that has appeared, 
that is to say, the one most likely to produce 
an effect, is one of madame's own valets, who 
is haranguing a number of young men at 
the ' Pelican.' " 

Madame de Trdguillec threw up her hands. 

" The very ^hing I feared ! " she exclaimed. 
" I dismissed these men at once on my arrival 
because I had heard of the seditious nonsense 
that Auguste was in the habit of spouting, for 
I did not wish to introduce such things into 
the country. Auguste is a dangerous man." 

" His listeners show no signs of excitement,'* 
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went on the vicaire. "They are taken by- 
surprise, and Auguste (did not madame 
call him thus?) is teaching them a number 
of things of which they have no idea. 
How ill-used they are, for example," and 
the vicaire laughed slightly and took a pinch 
of snuflF. 

"I hoped that down here at least these 
notions would not have arrived," said Madame 
de Tr^guillec. 

"Pardon me," said Monsieur Sanson, "if 
I remind madame that events march, the 
world is small, and intelligence increases. We 
have colporteurs^ oui, dame ! we have colporteurs. 
Besides, of late harvests have been bad ; madame 
must confess that all is ruinously dear. There 
have been few apples, and cider cannot be 
made without apples. There is little earned, 
and the taxes remain the same, the gahelle is 
the same, the corvee is the same (excepting 
on the property of the Comte de Laval, where 
it is not exacted), the tithes and the seigneur's 
dues are exacted before the harvest is taken 
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off the land. On every side monopolies, 
non-resident seigneurs, an ill-paid priest- 
hood—'' 

" Stop, Monsieur Sanson. Ill-paid ! and 
the tithes ? " 

** Ma foi^ Madame, they go to the superior 
clergy, and we . . . well, if we are popular 
amongst the people we do well enough. 
Bretons are religious people. Monsieur le 
Cur4 is popular, very popular; he gives all 
away that he possesses, sometimes the dinner 
that is on the table before us ; he smiles at 
my hunger, and makes the reflection that 
hunger in this world ensures plenty in the 
next. The people love him." 

"And the remedy?" said Madame de 
Trc^guillec, leaning forward and gazing a.nx- 
iously at the coarse face of the vicaire. 
" Have these people got hold of an imaginary 
remedy ? " 

^^ Dame ouiT^ answered Sanson, laying his 
broad finger alongside of his nose, " they have 
a remedy, a panacea for all ills." 
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'' And that is ? " 

" A national representation — the States- 
General." 

Madame de Tr^guillec stamped her little 
foot impatiently. 

" They have the Parlemcnt of Rennes/' she 
said. " What more can they want ? " 

"That madame must decide for herself/' 
said the vicaire. 

^' And these peasants, these ignorant boors, 
set up to judge in politics/' 

" Alas 1 madame, it is as I said, intelligence 
is on the increase ; the world will not stand 
still. And meantime madame's laquais is 
instructing the ignorant." 

"Perhaps I am doing wrong in detaining 
you," said Madame de Tr^guillec. "Your 
presence in the town may help to counteract 
this evil influence." 

Monsieur Sanson rose to depart. 

** I shall be always at madame's orders," he 
said, bowing low as he left the room* 

** How stifling it is, Blanche," said Madame 
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de Trdguillec, nervously. *' There is not a 
breath of air." 

Blanche once more opened the windows and 
looked out. 

A broad terraced garden lay before the 
house, at the foot of which softly and evenly 
fell the waves of the sea, washing quite up to 
the foot of the last terrace wall. 

Mont Marin lay low in a broad bay. It 
was very hot, and not a single cloud obscured 
the face of the dark, still sky. 

Blanche was still leaning out of the window 
when Madame de Tr^guillec called her back. 

"Blanche, I am nervous; come and sit by 
me, my child. I fear that things are in a bad 
state." 

" In the political world ? Dear mother, 
what have we to do with politics ? — two quiet 
little women like ourselves." 

"It is not politics," said Madame de 
Tr^guillec. "It is more that I have such a 
horror of any kind of disturbance." 

" After all, mamma, that mob that stopped 
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our carriage in Paris was a very harmless one ; 
but it has shaken your nerves.'* 

" Harmless ! " cried her mother. " Harm- 
less that they should have dared do such a 
thing I No, no ; I could not stay in Paris 
after such a fright." 

*' Dear mamma, I wish it had not happened ; 
you have never been so well since. Monsieur 
de la Kergoac said that it was of no conse- 
quence ; that there had been several of these 
demonstrations in favour of Necker's return." 

"What business have such people with 
politics ? Oh, Blanche ! Monsieur de la 
Kergoac frightened me with his gloomy talk. 
I am glad to be safely here, and to be rid of 
laquais who presume to be politicians." 

Blanche could not understand her mother's 

terrors, or her conduct with regard to the 

laquais. She talked it over with Julie that 

night, as the faithful attendant helped her 

to go to bed. Julie shook her head and 

wondered. 

" It is as if some strange presentiment of 
I. 5 
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evil had struck Madame la Comtesae," she 
said. " And yet " — Julie threw out her hands 
towards the open window — "and yet made- 
moiselle can see for herself the horizon, both 
human and Divine, is without a cloud." 
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CHAPTER V. 

T)ERE JOSAIS stood in his orchard and 
-*■ contemplated the fields before him of corn 
and buckwheat, ripening to the harvest. 

"Another fortnight passed, Ange," he said 
to his eldest son, *'and not a drop of rain. 
See how the ground is burnt and caked, and 
how hot the sun is. The grain does not swell, 
and the fruit is shrivelling on the trees. Oh, 
la! la! and such a fine promise we had." 

"It is very bad," said Ange, moodily. 

" See this." He gathered a small branch of 

leaves from one of the trees and held it 

towards his father. It was covered with 

blight. "That is bad," he continued. "There 

is blight everywhere." 

"Ange," said the old peasant suddenly, 

6 * 
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"if the farm fails this year it will mean 



rum. 



" No, no, not so bad as that, father. You 
must do like your neighbours, and borrow 
from Monnet. The interest is exorbitant, but, 
da??ie ! times cannot always remain bad." 

"Too late, Ange, too late," said the old 
farmer. " It is already done." 

" Done ! " cried Ange with a bound. " You 
have raised money and never told me." 

"Do not be angry," said Josais, deprecat- 
ingly. " I did it for the best ; but what could 
I do ? " and he spread out his long brown 
hands, quivering with emotion. "The soil 
was tired ; I wanted manure ; the trees were 
exhausted ; I wanted new ones ; the sheds 
fell ; how was I to preserve the cows ? " 

"And you did it without asking me." 

" What could I do ? " repeated Josais. 

" I suppose this was Gaston's advice," said 
Ange, fiercely. "Now that he is out of the 
way, perhaps you, my father, will learn that 
your sons are no longer children." 
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*' Oh, be patient with me, Ange ! " said his 
father. "I am sorely troubled." 

" Does my mother know ? " 

" No, no ; no one knows. Gaston did it all 
for me ; he has a true head for business, that 
man. Yes, he obtained the money.'' 

"And what security?'' asked Ange, hoarsely. 

The old man spread out his arms, pointing 
to the fields, the orchard, the kitchen-garden. 

" There, that is the security," he said. 

" And the interest ? " 

" Ten per cent." 

His head fell upon his breast. Suddenly he 
raised it with a start. 

" But you — you, Ange. You saw that I 
was spending money. Did you not guess ? " 

" Not I," answered Ange, bitterly. " I 
have never been your confidant ; and I knew 
that you had savings in the Bank.'' 

" The seasons have been so bad," said Pfere 
Josais, piteously. " As every spring comes 
round my heart expands, my hopes rise. The 
young wheat shows above ground, the blossoms 
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bloom and set and fall, the world is full of 
promise. There will be bread, there will be 
cider; our hearts will rejoice. And every 
summer comes disappointment: the finiit rots 
on the branch, or there are storms, or, as on 
this year, there is drought. And I am grow- 
ing too old for the struggle, Ange." 

**Aye, father, you grow old, but we are 
young. It is our turn to work ; we are many, 
we are strong." 

The old man weut slowly away, shaking his 
head from side to side. 

" Oui darnel^ he muttered to himself, " if the 
crops fail there will be liquidation at the old 
farm, and the sky is like brass I " 

*' Is this the farm that is caUed ' les 
Pommiers ' ? " asked a clear sweet voice, which 
made Ange start from the moody reverie into 
which he had fallen. 

"Yes, mademoiselle,'' he said, puUiog oflf 
his hat, " this is the ' Pommiers.' '' 

Ange thought that he had never beheld 
sucli a vision of beauty in his life as the one 
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before him. Blanche de Tr^guillec, in her 
white gown with knots of satin ribbon, with 
a cap on the high-rolled curls of her lovely 
fair hair. She was accompanied by Julie, 
who felt the heat much and panted heavily. 

"Does mademoiseUe seek anybody?" asked 
Ange, bashfully. 

"I wished to speak to your sisters. Are 
they not your sisters who are washerwomen ? " 

"Yes. I will call Rose at once. Will 
mademoiselle do us the honour to come in 
and sit down ? " 

He led the way into the kitchen, and placed 
Blanche in the seat of honour. Julie stationed 
herself behind the chair of her young lady, 
and Ange went to call his sisters. 

While Blanche was waiting the empty 
kitchen suddenly filled. Mfere Mariette came 
in, followed by all her sons, Ang^le, and Pfere 
Josais. They were all talking so eagerly that 
for one moment they did not perceive their 
guest. The moment they saw her Mfere 
Mariette came up and apologized earnestly. 
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" I am sure mademoiselle will forgive," she 
said. '* My sons, Devrand and Battiste, have 
just come back from the town, and they have 
such a strange story to tell." 

*'I should like to hear it also," said Blanche, 
eagerly. "Tell me, was mamma's laquais 
Auguste haranguing the people last night? 
is it about that ? " 

" Yea, yes," they all cried in chorus. " Go 
on, Devrand, mademoiselle permits it." 

Angdle moved softly about in front of the 
oven where the hot potatoes and salt fish were 
waiting. It was noon, and almost time for 
the mid-day meal. Devrand, his round eyes 
glittering with excitement, went on with his 
story. 

" Where did I leave off ? Well, well, never 
mind. He sprang upon the table, and he told 
us all sorts of things — ^that it was not just 
that—" 

"Come, let me speak," broke in Battiste. 
'^^ Mes amis,' he cried, 'here, buried in the 
midst of an agricultural population, unim- 
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proving and unadvancing from one generation 
to another, it seems to me that you are in 
need of some enlightenment. You have no 
chance, you of the country ; you are ignorant 
even that you are ill-used.'" 

" Tiens ! that rascal did not overburden 
himself with polite phrases/' cried P^re Josais, 
with a short laugh. 

" Let him go on," said Blanche, eagerly. 

Battiste went on. 

** * MeasieuTBy he said, ' to whom belongs 
the great mill as one enters the town, on 
the side on which lies Mont Marin V 'To 
Monnet,' they cried. 'Whose are the merchant 
ships in the bay? Monnet's. Whose the 
lands that lie between Quimperlon and the 
woods of Laval ? Again Monnet, Monnet. 
Who is Monsieur Monnet ? ' " 

^^ Dame^ any one could tell him that," 
broke in Devrand. "There were shouts of 
merchant, miller, money-lender, usurer I ' Do 

you love this gentleman ? ' asked Monsieur 
Auguste." 
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" Da7ne ! why not ! " cried Pfere Josais. 

Battiste seized on the story. 

" ' Does he reside here ? Does he spend the 
money he earns from the town in the town ? 
But let us leave Monnet and turn to more 
important matters. The world is composed 
of three classes — is it not so ? — ^the people, the 
priests, and the noblesse,^ 'Yes, yes.' *And 
the nation has to be supported by all three ; is 
it not so ? Messieurs there, hand me that 
stool.' And some one handed up to him a 
three-legged stool. * See, my friends,' he cried, 
' it stands well on three legs, does it not ? 
Now, look here,' and with a strong hand he 
wrenched oflf two legs from the stool, 'can 
ODe sit on it thus ? See 1 the nation falls 1 ' 
and the stool fell with a crash, as how should 
it do otherwise with only one leg ? * What do 
you mean ? ' we all shouted. ' You ask an 
interpretation ? Eh Men, you shall have it. 
What supports the nation ? Money. Whence 
comes the money ? Taxation. Who pays the 
taxes ? ' A roar burst from all. ' He is right. 
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Sacre! I believe there is reason in what he 
says/ He went on, holding the stool and 
flourishing it in the air, 'Who pays the 
gabelle? The people. Who works out the 
corvees ? The people. Who pays tax on the 
salt, without which we cannot live ? The 
people. Who pays the tithes ? The people. 
Is not the nation standing on one leg ? ' and 
again he flourished the stool." 

Battiste stopped to recover breath. 

"Is it true?" asked Blanche, touching P^re 
Josais' arm. 

" Yes, ma petite demoiselle^ it is true. But 
why object ? so it has always been. Neither 
the seigneurs nor the clergy could be taxed ; 
heaven forbid ! There is a sense of propriety 
arranges these things." 

" The man said a great deal more," went on 
Devrand. " He spoke so fast that it was not 
easy to follow all he said. 'Who governs the 
country ? ' he cried. ' Bame ! the king, to be 
sure. ,Who governs the king ? ' We looked 
at each other. 'The ministers.' Well, he 
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saw we could not follow him there. Peste! 
These Parisians know more of some things 
than we do; though I will be bound to say 
he does not know buckwheat from rye." 

''Chut! chut!'' cried Battiste. "Let me 
put in a word. Auguste began again — ' Mes 
amis! the only one of the three classes that 
forms the nation, that pays the taxes, that 
bears the whole weight, as thus,' — and he held 
up the one-legged stool, — *is unrepresented 
by any member of the government. Who is 
there, then, to advance our claims ? Our 
seigneurs ? A likely story ; it is their interest 
to ignore our rights. The clergy ? Their 
concern is with our soul's, not our body's, 
needs ; and their game to join the noblesse 
so as to ensure an overwhelming majority.' " 

" Gently, gently," murmured Mariette. 

^' Dame, mother, I only repeat the words 
of another." 

" Let him go on," said Blanche, in a low 
voice, giving a little pull to the good mother's 
gown. 
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Battiste went on : 

" * These are represented by ministers ; but 
we, the people, have no minister. Is this 
right ? Are we never to be heard ? The king 
himself is so hedged round that the voice of 
the people does not reach his ears. One man ! 
one man only can help us — Necker I Five 
Necker! Down with the proud priest who 
stands between us and the people's minister ! 
Down with Lom^nie! Give us Necker, the 
friend of the people.' 

" But wha.t will he do for us, this Sieur 
Necker ? " said Pfere Josais, wonderingly. 

"He will give us the States-General. We 
shall all be represented; our grievances, our 
taxes, the poor harvests, the failing crops. 
There will be a remedy for all." 

''Petit nigaud!'' said Ange, tweaking his 
brother's ear. " Can the States-General rule 
heaven ? " 

''Dame nonV^ answered the lad, rubbino: 
his ear. **But we are a long way from 
heaven yet." 
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" Have you seen Auguste this morning ? " 
asked Blanche, anxiously. " Is he still here, 
or is he gone ? " 

" He went on the road to Paris ; I saw 
him start, and his fellow laquaisl^ answered 
Devrand. 

" Yes, yes," said Battiste, with a broad grin. 
" And the lourgeoise of the * Pelican ' ran after 
him with the broken stool in her hands. 
' But you must pay me, messieurs — pay for 
the property you have destroyed I ' * Madame,' 
answered Auguste, 'that stool has fulfilled a 
great mission : it has represented the nation ; 
it has illustrated a mighty truth. Madame 
is, without doubt, patriotic ? ' What could 
our hourgeoise do but nod her head and smile ? 
' Then see,' cried Auguste, ' I present this 
relic to you. Lay it up ; preserve it carefully. 
If ever the name of Auguste Tripon becomes 
known in history, this national stool — this 
one-legged illustration — will become a precious 
monument; a monument and an heirloom. 
Dear madame, au revoir ! ' He went off vdth 
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his friend, and our hourgeoise stood looking 
after him with the stool in her hands." 

They all laughed. Time was passing, and 
Ang^le now placed the dinner on the table. 
Eose and Adolphine, who had entered in the 
midst of their brother's story, and stood 
listening, now advanced to receive Madame 
de Tr6guillec's orders. The business was 
quickly done, the girls undertaking the 
laundry-work of Mont Marin ; and Blanche 
and Julie took their departure, the whole 
party standing at the door, the men bare- 
headed, to see them go. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1ITADAME DE TR:6gU1LLEC was not 
"^'-^ alone when Blanche returned home. 
The homely Jeannette met her at the door 
with the announcement that there was a 
visitor with her mother in the garden ; and 
Blanche turned her footsteps thither. 

On the lowest terrace, overhanging the sea, 
was a little stone pavilion with open pillars, 
on which hung clusters of climbing roses in 
fragrant abundance. Low wicker chairs and 
tables were placed under this welcome shade. 
The heat was so excessive as to be almost 
painful. The visitor rose from his chair with 
a low bow as Blanche came forward, and she 
paused with a curtsey. 

"Monsieur de Laval, my daughter," said 
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Madame de Treguillec, and she drew forward a 
chair for Blanche to sit close to her. **This 
gentleman is the son of an old friend of mine/' 
she said, smiling. " I am very glad at last to 
have made his acquaintance." 

''I lost my parents when so young/' said 
Monsieur de Laval, " that I altogether lost the 
advantage of the friendship of their friends/' 

"But how is it that we have never met? 
Are you never in Paris, Cornte ? " 

"Never, madame. I have not set foot in 
Paris since I was nine years old ; and was 
taken away from thence by my aunt, the 
chanoinesse, my last-surviving relation on my 
father's side. She also will do herself the 
honour of seeking your acquaintance." 

" I shall be delighted to see her. And have 
you always lived in the country? I should 
not have guessed it." 

The young man smiled rather sadly. 

"I have found duties here, madame," he 

said, "and amusements and occupation. I 

do not care for Paris. My father's sad fate 
1. 6 
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has made me abhor all thoughts of the court 
and fashionable life." 

" Indeed ! I had not heard for so long — " 

''He was the victim of a lettre-de-cachetl^ 
said Bertrand de Laval, almost fiercely — " one 
of the many granted to the king's favourites 
for services that perhaps would not have 
borne the light of day. For ten long years he 
languished in the Bastille, in spite of every 
effort made to obtain his release by my 
aunt, and even myself as a boy. Then his 
release came from God himself — my father 
died. Madame will not be astonished that 
I have not forgiven the king or the 
system." 

"But, my friend, this was not our present 
king. Surely," she went on eagerly, "surely 
you are not inclined to adopt the new fashion 
of the day, and give way to this extraordinary 
demand for a States- General." 

" Mamma," cried Blanche, eagerly, " I be- 
lieve indeed that there is something to be said 
in favour of it." 
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BertraiiJ turned suddenly and looked at 
Blanche. 

" I am gf mademoiselle's opinion," he said. 

He was a very handsome man of about 
three-and-twenty, with the bright eager eyes 
of a Frenchman, and an expression of face 
grave and somewhat severe. The smile with 
which he spoke to Blanche was of rare 
sweetness. 

" Is it possible ? " cried Madame de Tre- 
guillec, throwing herself back in her chair, and 
gazing from one of the young faces to the 
other. "But all the same, Comte, you sit, I 
suppose, in the States at Rennes." 

''Assuredly, madame; and I try to do my 
duty there." 

After Monsieur de Laval had left them 
Madame de Trdguillec turned to her daughter 
and said, 

** It is a thousand pities that that fine 

young man should spend his whole life buried 

in the country. When I have made the 

acquaintance of his aunt we will talk it over ; 

6 ♦ 
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piThaps something may be done. He may be 
vory poor ; but that is hardly likely. Chateau 
Laval used to be superb." 

"I think his country life has suited him," 
said Blanc.he, gaily, plucking a handful of 
roROfl. " Ho looks so strong and vigorous and 
full of life. His eyes are so bright, and his 
hoart is good." 

** How do you know, silly child ? " 

" How do I know ? Because he thinks that 
the States-General would ease the burdens of 
the people." 

" liah I the people ! " said Madame de 
Tr(5guilloc, laughing. 

Blanche went on singing as she tied up her 
roses. 

The days passed on, and still not a drop 
of rain fell to relieve the parched and 
thirsty earth. P^re Josais and his sons 
grew daily more and more anxious. The 
promise and hopes of the coming harvest 
were fading away ; the grass was yellow, and 
crackled like paper underfoot; and the poor 
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animals stood drooping with exhaustion and 
thirst. 

" It will be hard work to-day washing/' said 
Rose to Adolphine as they went down the 
lane from les Pommiers. *' Very hard and 
very hot." 

" Courage," said Adolphine, who was always 
self-possessed and always cool. " There is not 
so very much to be done to-day; we shall 
finish early, and I am glad of it, for I want to 
walk over to see Jaquot's old mother." 

" You go there very often, Adolphine," said 
Rose. 

" Dame ouil^ answered her sister, composedly. 
" You see Jaquot likes it, and he walks home 
with me, and I like that." 

" But you know why he likes to be with 
you. It is not for your sake, my poor 
child." 

" Ah, bah ! not at present ; but after he 
has talked for awhile of Ang^le we change 
the subject, and are very happy on our own 
account. These little things require manage- 
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ment ; but some day I shall draw the matter 
to a satisfactory close." 

'* But," said Rose quickly, " I have not quite 
given up the idea that Angdle may some day 
learn to like Jaquot ; she is so young, and we 
have seen the last of Monsieur Gaston/' 

''If Angdle slept in your bed now instead 
of in mine, you would know that that is not 
likely," said Adolphine. "When she thinks 
that I am asleep I hear her sobbing and crying 
as if her heart would break. Last night she 
sat up in bed, and I heard her say ' Gaston ! 
Gaston ! why did you make me promise ? ' so 
loud that I thought that she must be awake. 
But I looked at her, and saw that though her 
eyes were wide open she was fast asleep; so 
I put my arms round her and laid her down 
again, and for half-an-hour after I heard her 
giving little shivering sobs not strong enough 
to awaken her. No, no, she will never forget 
him." 

" My poor little Ang^le," cried Rose, the 
tears rushing to her eyes. " Then it is as 
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I feared ; lie has made lier give him some 
promise." 

" Here we are," said Adolphine as they 
entered the meadow. "Why, Rose, what 
can the matter be ? " 

The laveuses, instead of being as usual all 
on their knees at work, were standing together 
in groups, talking and gesticulating with* 
flushed, angry faces. 

" What has happened ? " cried the two girls, 
hastening down to join their fellow-workers. 

''Look there!" shouted la Dandel, throw- 
ing out her hands towards the washing-place. 
" Look there I " 

Eose and Adolphine looked, started, and 
looked again. Only a little muddy water was 
left at the bottom of each pool. The bright, 
crystal, rushing stream had ceased to flow. 

*' But it is impossible I " cried Rose. " That 
stream has never failed. It is impossible ! " 

"And yet so it is," said an old woman, 
mournfully. 

" And how are we to earn our bread now ? " 
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Hitherto Adolphine had said nothing, now 
she suddenly threw up her hands with a little 
scream. 

"I know: I know!'' she cried. "This 
explains the new canal that Monsieur Monnet 
has been making. It is just finished." 

"Yes! yes!** cried la Dandel, setting her 
hands on her hips defiantly. " Yesterday the 
work was accomplished, and monsieur diverted 
the course of the stream. La Josephine there 
has been up to see, and she says the water is 
rushing and dancing along, and the mill going 
merrily, as it has not done these two months 
since the mill-dam ran dry." 

" It is cruel ! it is abominable ! it is atro- 
cious I " cried the women in chorus. 

" My father will take advice about it," said 
Rose, decidedly. " He wiU go to a notaire. It 
cannot be allowed. We shall have justice." 

" Justice I justice for us at the expense of a 
Monnet 1 Rose, you dream ! " cried Adolphine. 

" We will see," said Rose, nodding her head. 
" Now help me with the basket. We must 
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fetch water from the pump or from wherever 
we can get it, and try to wash at home, at 
least for to-day/' 

Very slowly and sadly the two girls turned 
their faces homewards. This was a great blow. 
In spite of her brave speech. Rose realized 
that the washing would have to be given up. 
All the water near les Pommiers was required 
for the house and the cattle. This means of 
gaining money was over for the present. 
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CHAPTER YIL 

pfeRE JOSAIS did as his daughters 
begged of him. He went to a notaire 
in Quimperlon to ask whether Monsieur 
Monnet had not broken the law in changing 
the course of the stream for his own ends. 

The girls, who had found the day long in 
their anxiety, stood watching eagerly for his 
return. 

When the tall lean figure of the old man 
came in sight Ang61e said pitifully, — 

" The dear father lias aged very much of 
late; look how white his hair has become, 
and how feebly he walks." 

" He brings no good news," said Rose. 

*' I cannot imagine how you could have 
expected any good news," said Adolphine. 
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** The laveuses of les Pommiers against Monuet ! 
It was madness to think of it ! " 

They ran forward to meet their father. 

" It is useless, useless," he cried, as he 
approached. 

"Notaire Laurent says that if we had 
money enough to spare to pay the costs of a 
proces, if it goes against us, he will institute 
one ; but such a sum must be deposited with 
him before the affixir is begun." 

*' After all, father," said Rose, making a 
rapid calculation on her fingers, "it would 
pay even to spend two hundred francs out 
of your economies rather than lose what we 
earn by washing." 

The old man shook his head vehemently 
and walked away, unwilling to be questioned. 

"But," said Adolphine suddenly, "the 
washing of the bourgeoisie must be done. 
We had better go to the town. Rose, to see 
what can be done." 

" La Dandel has been beforehand with 
you," said P6re Josais, coming back. " She 
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met me returning from Quimperlon as I was 
on my way there. Monsieur Monnet has 
forestalled you there. That building just 
behind the mill which he has but now finished 
is a buanderie. He has engaged a regular 
staff of washers ; he pays them wages and 
pockets the profits." 

Rose burst into tears. She threw her apron 
over her face and ran into the house. 

" Monsieur Monnet knows how to manage 
his affairs," said Adolphine in a kind of 
admiration. " He will pay the lavemea twenty 
sous a day, and wash at one sou each article. 
That is the way one makes one's fortune, 
dame oui." 

While she was still speaking a little crowd 
of people suddenly filled the court-yard, fore- 
most among them M^re Dandel. 

" We have come for you, Adolphine ; we 
want you and Eose to go with us." 

" But where are you going ? " asked 
Adol^jhiae, looking doubtfully at the flushed, 
excited faces of the women. 
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** We are going to the villa of Monsieur 
Monnet," they answered. " We will see him 
and explain to him that we cannot exist 
without our own stream. He must give it 
us back." 

"And do you think," said Adolphine, 
" that he will listen to you ? Why, he must 
have known beforehand what the effect would 
be." 

''Do not persuade us not to try," cried 
a thin, pale woman, choking back a passion 
of tears ; " it is all I have for the little ones 
since the good God took my man." 

Adolphine was touched. 

'* Fran^ine is right," she said. " Do not 
let us leave any stone unturned ; but stop," 
she cried, suddenly. " Before we start let me 
tell you, my father says that Monsieur 
Laurent will institute a proems for us if we 
will make a deposit with him of two hundred 
francs. Can we do it ? " 

** Two hundred francs ! " shrieked la Dandel. 
" See what it is to be the daughter of rich 
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parents like Josais Quencjuer and la Mariette ! 
She talks of two hundred francs as if it were 
two hundred sous." 

'' Well, well," said Adolphine. " It is no 
use thinking of it ! I will call Rose, and we 
will try your plan since mine is out of the 
question." 

But Rose refused to go. 

*' It is of no use," she said, " and my eyes 
are red ; I am ashamed to be seen thus." 

So the little deputation started without her. 
They were about twenty in number, all strong 
women, accustomed to hard work, hardened 
and roughened by toil and exposure. La 
Dandel was the one who generally led the 
others, having a louder voice, more powerful 
arms, and a more commanding manner than 
her fellows. La Dandel had but one son ; she 
had apprenticed him to a shoemaker, and as 
soon as he knew his trade he had gone to try 
his fortune in Paris. She was a widow, a 
hard-working, honest woman. Her figure was 
of the round, squat shape, that comes of hard 
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work ; her bare arms were sinewy and knotted ; 
her neck and face shrivelled and tanned like 
leather. Her abundant locks of grey hair 
were tightly coiled away under a huge white 
coif, which rose to a peak fully half a foot 
behind, and in front was composed of two 
broad flat lappets pinned on the top and as 
white as snow. 

Such was the leader of the deputation. 

The dust hid them from the eyes of an 
approaching horseman until he was close 
upon them. They would have scattered in 
fright before the horse ; but la Dandel boldly 
dashed in front, and caught it by the 
reins. 

"See, see, my friends," she cried loudly, 
"we need go no further. Here is Monsieur 
Monnet himself." 

" Let go my horse I " shouted that gentle- 
man, hitting the old woman's hands with his 
riding- whip. " What do you mean by detain- 
ing me ? Let me go." 

But the women all closed quickly round ; 
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SO that he was forced to stop, and to listen in 
spite of himself. 

"We are very sorry to detain monsieur,'' 
cripd Fran9ine, in a loud, plaintive voice; 
" but Monsieur probably does not know that 
by taking away the stream he is ruining us." 

"Yes, yes; we are ruined! We must 
starve if monsieur persists." joined in the 
chorus. 

"Very well, my friends," answered the 
gentleman, whose broad, fat face was oily 
with self-satisfaction ; " you have the advan- 
tage of the law. Make a proces ; the law is 
open to all." 

" But the law is not to be had without 
money, F«/" shouted la Dandel; "and we 
are poor widows." 

" And mothers of children," shrieked 
Frangine. 

"Monsieur has taken from us our rights," 
said Adolphine, firmly. "Probably monsieur 
was not aware of the mischief he was doing." 

"There are two sides to every story, ma 
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lelle^^ said Monnet, insolently. " I have been 
thanked by the hourgeoia for providing them 
with a new and admirably-appointed buanderie. 
The rest are mere details." 

A hiss came from the lips of the lavemes as 
he spoke. 

"T^enyou will do nothing for us?" cried 
la Dandel, fiercely. 

" I will advise you to take heed of the heels 
of my horse, mes damea^^ he said, savagely, and 
hit the horse with his whip. 

The animal, enraged and frightened, bounded 
in the air, and burst forward, scattering the 
women right and left. 

In the scrimmage Frangine received so 
violent a blow that two of her front teeth 
were knocked out. She sat down by the way- 
side, sobbing with pain and grief; and the 
others crowded round her. 

" But what is it ? What is the matter, mea 

bonnes ?^^ asked the kind voice of a new-comer 

on the scene ; and Monsieur de Laval rode up 

to the side of the road. " Has there been an 
L 7 
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accident ? " he asked, jumping from his horse, 
when he saw the poor woman weeping and 
covered with blood. 

The women told their story eagerly, aU 
talking together. 

" Ah, poor souls ! poor souls ! " he said, 
kindly. " It is a very hard case: Here, take 
this," — and he held out his purse, — **it will 
be a little comfort as far as it goes." 

La Dandel seized the purse. 

" Heaven bless you, Monsieur le Comte ! " 
she cried, shrilly. " Ah ! if all were like 
you ! " 

Bertrand de Laval rode away with indigna- 
tion in his heart. 

" This man is a perfect pest ! " he muttered 
to himself. " He becomes more exacting 
every day as he becomes more rich." 

At this moment he perceived two figures 
in the road before him, which, oddly enough, 
made his heart beat. 

One of them was Blanche de Tr^guillec, 
who held with one hand the corners of her 
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snowy apron, while with the other she filled 
it with clusters of the pink dog-roses that 
covered the hedge-row. 

As the young man rode up he drew in his 
pretty brown horse ; and taking the three- 
cornered hat from his head, pressed it to his 
heart, and bowed low. 

Blanche, turning somewhat quickly, let fall 
her apron with the flowers ; and as she looked 
up at him to return the salute, her large blue 
eyes met his bright ones, and she forgot to 
curtsey, only blushed rosily. He did not 
even perceive that she had not curtsied as 
he rode on. 

Julie went heavily down on her knees to 
pick up the scattered treasures. 

Blanche observed that it was far more 
becoming to a man's face to wear his own hair 
undisguised by powder, to which the good 
Julie would in nowise agree. 

They walked slowly homewards, till when 
they were in sight of Mont Marin, Blanche 
quickened her pace to a run. 
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" I have been out longer than T intended," 
she cried over her shoulder to Julie. "Do 
not hurry, Julie ; I will run on ; mamma has 
been too long alone/* 

Madame de Tr^guillec was sitting in her 
favourite place in the belvidere when Blanche 
joined her. 

** I am so sorry that I have been away so 
long, mamma/' she said quickly. 

"I have not been alone," answered her 
mother, gaily; "I have had a very pleasant 
visit from Bertrand de Laval's aunt. She is a 
chanoinessey and quite a woman of the world. 
I enjoyed talking over old times with her. 
The poor woman ! no one can say what 
trouble she has given herself to bring up that 
young man here buried in the country. But 
she is quite satisfied with her success. He is 
charming. She had a natural wish to know 
what is being worn just now ; and though I 
am now weaned from all consideration of the 
toilette, I was able to help her a good deal, 
and she laughed gaily over her gray satin 
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saque^ which was really * de t autre monde' If 
she were his own mother she could not love 
her nephew more." 

**I think he is charming," said Blanche, 
demurely. 

** Yes, it is true. He will soon be married, 
it seems," continued Madame de Trdguillec. 
" He has been affianced since his early youth 
to his cousin, Mademoiselle Henriette de St. 
Cyr. She is an orphan, and, it appears, 
without fortune. She is being educated in a 
convent at Kennes, and is fourteen years old. 
Next year I suppose it may be thought 
necessary to define matters and choose dates. 
We shall see ! " 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

T) OSE QUENQUER stood in the arch-way 
-^^ which led into the court-yard of "les 
Pommiers," gazing rather wistfully up the 
road. She had many anxieties at that time : 
she was anxious about Ang^le, whose little 
face was growing white and sad; she was 

anxious about the state of affairs, for she read 

♦■ 

aright the heavy look of care which clouded 
the brows of her father and Ange ; she 
missed the work in which she had taken so 
much pride, and there was always the same 
trouble about Pierrot. The overpowering heat 
made her feel languid and oppressed. 

The first week in July had set in, and there 
was not a drop of rain to refresh the thirsty 
earth. As she stood thus absorbed in her 
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sad thoughts, she perceived the tall figure of 
a sailor approaching. For a moment Rose 
hesitated; then, unable to resist the impulse, 
she sprang forward and put her clasped hands 
on his arm. 

" Pierrot 1 ah, how long it is since I last 
saw you ! " 

" You are then glad to see me ? '' said the 
man, looking down on her sweet face with an 
expression that was half-fierce, half-wistful. 

" Glad, Pierrot I Can you doubt it ? " 

" I thought that you had quite given 
me up." 

Rose looked at him, and the tears rushed to 
her eyes. 

"You know, Pierrot," she said, *'if you 
could only make up your mind to abandon 
your idle ways and take regular work, my 
poor friend, we might be so happy. Yes, life 
is not very bright just now, and such a hope 
would make it like heaven for me." 

He did not answer ; his dark thin face was 

m 

« 

sad and troubled. He was a handsome fellow 
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enough, and would have been still more so 
but for a certain recklessness and lawlessness 
of bearing. The well-shaped mouth was 
inclined to be sullen, the brow lowering. 

The first glance would thoroughly please an 
artist eye, for, with his stalwart figure in its 
dark blue jersey, the strong, sun-burnt throat 
open to view, and the black curly hair that 
grew thick and wild under his scarlet cap, he 
would have made a good picture. 

The best point about Pierrot was his honest 
and faithful devotion to Rose. Wild and un- 
tamed as he was, with her he was always 
gentle, even reverent, in his manner. 

"Look, Eose," he said, opening a basket 
which was slung over his shoulder, "I have 
brought you a present. It is one of the best 
fish I have caught this summer. You will 
accept it, will you not ? It is a fine barre.'* 

" It is beautiful, Pierrot,*' said Rose, looking 
at the fine fish he held out. " But it is worth 
a great deal. It is too much to give away as 
a present.'' 
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" Yes, it is worth a great deal/' said Pierrot, 
weighing the fish in his hand, " it is at least 
three kilos ; but it is all the more worthy of 
your acceptance/' 

" Thank you very much, Pierrot. I will 
accept it with very much pleasure/' 

Pierrot looked after her with a smile of 
satisfaction as she took the fish inside. When 
she returned he said, 

" I must be going back to Briec now. Rose ; 
come part of the way with me." 

Rose hesitated a moment, then consented, 
and they went together. 

**Is it true, Rose," said Pierrot, abruptly, 
"that Monnet has deprived you of your 
work ? " 

" It is too true," she answered sadly. " It 
is another of the monopolies that are ruining 
us all. But patience, better times may come." 

" Quimperlon will soon become too hot 
to contain Monsieur Monnet," said Pierrot, 
fiercely. 

" Hush, hush I what do you mean ? " 
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" Do you know Battiste Carthon, my partner 
in the fishing-boat ? " 

'*Yes, yes. Ah, I wish he were not your 
partner. But I know him, oui done** 

" Carthon had an old mother ; she was dirty ; 
she was old and ugly ; but, va ! she was his 
mother. Last year he borrowed money from 
Monnet — a trifling sum, such as a man might 
borrow on his little cabin and its furniture. 
He got an engagement, and went to sea in a 

« 

trader from Brest ; he was away three months. 
When he returned the wind was contrary, his 
boat was delayed, he arrived a fortnight after 
the debt was due. He had not disquieted 
himself about that ; he had returned flush of 
money. 

" The winter was cold. On the day itself 
that the money became due Monnet turned 
out old Catherine, turned her out in the snow, 
and she eighty-two years old; he took her 
bed from under her and turned her out. She 
went mad, the poor old soul, and cursed and 
stormed at him in her fury. He handed her 
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over to the police, an honest old woman like 
that. Monsieur le Cur^ rescued her and took 
her to the good sisters ; but the shock was too 
great, she had a fit, and died that night. 
Monnet has placed a fisherman in the house 
with a fine new boat ; he pays him wages, and 
pockets the profits. Carthon has become 
dangerous. He loved his mother ; oui dame^ 
he loved his old mother.'* 

"He is bad, horrible, this Monnet,'' cried 
Kose. ** So he is ruining us all.'' 

" These men are our tyrants," cried Pierrot. 
" Rose, do you hear anything of what is going 
on in the town ? There was a man there not 
long ago, a wonderful orator, it seems — a 
certain Auguste. I wish I had been there." 

"Yes; I heard all about him. Devrand 
and Battiste were both there, and repeated all 
he said. Indeed, they do nothing but repeat 
it even now at every turn. It seems to me 
that there was much truth in what he said." 

" Yes," said Pierrot, thoughtfully. " But he 
did not go far enough. After all," he cried, 
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thrusting out his strong arms, " we are raen, 
and we have hearts and souls as well as 
these Monnets. We shall do well to let 
them know it/' 

" Ah, Pierrot," said Eose, ** with your skill 
and strength you might go far, and become a 
great man, if you would try." 

She stopped with a heavy sigh. 

They had now arrived at the lane which led 
down from the main road to Briec. There 
were two branch-roads there, one leading to 
Quelnais. 

It was a beautiful place; by the roadside 
stood a great stone crucifix, the steps at the 
foot of which were covered with earthenware 
jars filled with flowers. The great sculptured 
cross stood dark and grand against the sky, 
now red with the beginning of one of the 
magnificent sunsets for which the west coast 
of France is so famous. 

To the right lay fields of yellowing corn, to 
the left the sea, framed in with wild, rugged 
cliffs. 
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"There is a heavy swell on the sea 
to-night " said Pierrot. " Listen, Rose." 

From* the pUce where they stood they could 
hear the thunder-like roar and the heavy thud 
of one great wave after another as it rolled 
grandly in. 

"What do you think of the weather, 
Pierrot ? " asked Rose, anxiously. " This long 
drought is doing great haxm." 

" It will not last much longer," said the 
sailor decidedly. " Look there, ma Rose." 

He put his arm round Rose, and she leant 
against him, and together they gazed on the 
grand vision that was passing before their 
eyes. 

The sky grew deep orange-yellow, over 
which lay long crimson clouds in straight level 
lines. Then anon it seemed as if a great body 
of clouds, black as night, rushed forward and 
ranged themselves round, forming what seemed 
a cave of liquid fire, overhung with black 
jagged edges, and from it a quivering river of 
gold poured over the restless sea. 
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Boom, boom fell the huge waves, making a 
fit rhythmic music to the grand scene that was 
being enacted before them. 

Both felt the solemn influence of the 
hour. 

"Pierrot," said Rose, almost in a whisper, 
" night and day I pray that some day we may 
be happy. Oh, it is so hard, so hard to bear, 
that when we love each other so, that bad and 
evil should come between us." 

" I am not fit for you," said the sailor, 
hoarsely. " I am not fit to associate with an 
angel. I belong to the devil ; and all that I 
have done hitherto is not so bad as what I 
may be driven to do." 

" No, no, Pierrot ! " she cried passionately ; 
"do not say so. I pray for you, and my 
prayers will be heard." 

She drew herself away from him. 

"I must go, my Pierrot," she said. "You 
will come and see me again soon ? " 

He did not answer that question, but he 
kissed her with one quick, eager kiss, and he 
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went away rapidly down the lane as if he 
would not trust himself to speak. 

Eose gazed after him with clasped hands till 
he was out of sight, then she went and knelt 
before the Calvaire. For a while she prayed 
with her body upright, and her head thrown 
backwards, gazing at the stone figure of the 
Saviour ; then suddenly she threw her arms 
round the Cross, and leant her brow against it, 
and prayed passionately. 

The fierce cavern of light had passed away, 
a soft hue of pale green tinged the sky; the 
little golden clouds faded slowly, losing all 
their glory, which was but a reflection from 
the dying sky-monarch. The last ray of light 
fell on Eose's face, and it rested, and shone, 
and died softly there. Over the coming night 
rose solemnly the glorious harvest- moon. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** T) OSE, I am angry with you ! '* cried 

-*-^ M^re Marietta as she entered the farm 
kitchen. " You know that times are bad, and 
that we desire to spend little, and yet you 
make such a purchase as this ! " 

" What is it worth, mother ? " asked Rose, 
gaily. 

" Five francs fifty at least in the market, 
silly child ; but I will be bound that you paid 
less than that. Silly you are, Rose, silly and 
giddy; but I will back you not to give a penny 
more for a thing than it is worth." 

" Well, mother, I had this fish at such a 
bargain that you will hardly credit it." 

"Truly; yet it is fresh," smelling it cau- 
tiously. ** This morniug out of the sea. And 
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at least three kilogrammes," went on Mariette. 
''Come, Rose, they never let you have it for 
three seventy-five ? " 

" Less than that," said Rose. 

" But really—" 

" For nothing at all," said the girl, triumph- 
antly. " It was a gift from Pierrot." 

" Ah I Pierrot," said Mfero Mariette, her 
eager look fading. " So he has been here 
again ? " 

''There is something strange in the affairs 
of that fellow," said Pfere Josais suddenly. 
'' He is rich enough to be able to give such a 
gift, and they say he spends large sums at 
the 'Pelican'; and it is well-known that he 
and his partner have large ventures in some 
Brest merchantman. Where does the money 
come from? I hear of no regular means of 
livelihood." 

" I think it does not need much guessing," 
said Yves, who rarely spoke at all. 

He slowly removed his pipe from his mouth 

and puffed forth a cloud of smoke. 

I. 8 
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" What do you mean, Yves ? " asked Rose, 
with flashing eyes. 

" In the bad season, when farmers are 
lamenting, the White Rock yields a rich 
harvest." 

"Aye, aye," said Pfere Josais, slowly shaking 
his head from side to side. " And Briec has 
right of salvage, it is quite true." 

"And sometimes," went on Yves, winking 
to his sister, " sometimes one shakes an apple- 
tree to make the fruit fall, hein ? " 

'* For shame, Yves," cried Ang^le indig- 
nantly, for Rose became as white as a sheet, 
and grasped the edge of the table for 
support. 

" Never mind, cherie ; the foolish boy talks 
of what he knows nothing." 

" The sky looks better to-night," said Ange, 
coming in at this moment. ** There are driv- 
ing clouds passing over the moon. A little 
patience, my father. A few days' rain may 
save the harvest yet." 

" God grant it," said old Josais, feebly. 
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The old man looked withered and shrunken, 
his hands tremulous and uncertain in their 
movements. Ang^le looked at him with 
loving eyes, and with a gentle hand smoothed 
his grey hair. 

Since her sorrow a new sweetness seemed 
to have come on the bright girl, making her 
sweeter and more lovable every day. 

The days passed on, and still the rain came 
not. At last, one afternoon, the sky became 
overcast, great thunder-clouds came rolling up, 
darkening all the horizon. There was such 
close, oppressive heat that no one knew how 
to bear it, and the restlessness of the cattle 
showed that their instinct warned them of a 
coming storm. 

Old Josais stood out in the orchards in 
feverish anxiety. 

" It is coming, is it not ? Ange, tell me," 
he cried, nervously. 

Ange looked out on the ever - increasing 

gloom, and shook his head anxiously. 

"Yes, yes, father," he said, "the storm is 

8* 
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coming sure enough ; and it will be no slight 



one." 



" Rain, rain, anything for rain/' muttered 
the old man. 

" The world seems to have lost all sense of 
common moderation," said Mariette to her 
daughter, pettishly. ** There is a terrible 
storm coming, and the wood of the trees is 
parched and brittle, and the dry grain rattles 
in the husk. It will shake and break and 
scatter. Oui dame^ misfortunes never come 
singly I " 

''Mother," said Rose, earnestly, "I am 
going to the cliffs to see the storm come up. 
I will not be long absent." 

" Let me come with you. Rose," cried 
Ang^le, hurrying after her ; and they made 
their way to the cliffs as fast as they could 
run. 

"It grows hotter and hotter," said Rose, 
panting. "I hope the storm will bring us 
some air to breathe. Look, Ang^le, look I do 
you see ? " 
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Far below on the beach, about half a mile 
oflF, they saw that two men from Briec were 
getting into a boat. 

" What can they be doing ? " said Rose in a 
low voice. " Why are they putting out to 
sea ? " 

"I think I know," said Ang^le, suddenly. 
"I heard Devrand say this morning that 
Monnet's Bordeaux ship, the * Pluto,' was ex- 
pected to arrive at any moment. I suppose 
she has been seen, and has signalled for a 
pilot." 

" Will they have time to get her in before 
the storm ? It is coming up fast." 

" Yes, I should think so," said Ang^le. 
" But look at the waves." 

The sea was heavily lashing itself up, and 
looked white as milk, thundering on the beach 
with great force. As yet there was no 
wind. 

"I fancy I can see her," said Ang^le, 
shading her eyes with her hands. " But she 
is some way oflF. If it is the vessel they 
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expect she carries a valuable cargo of wine 
and Spanish goods. Ah ! " 

The girls started, for a flash of lightning 
glared with sudden brilliancy, followed by a 
long, rolling peal of thunder. 

"Let us go home. Rose/' said Angfle. 
"The rain will be here soon, and we shall only 
just have time." 

"One moment, only one. Look how the 
boat has put off. Oh, Angele ! will they 
attempt to bring her in ? Look I the White 
Kock is still uncovered ; but the tide will turn 
in half-an-hour." 

"It seems strange that the pilot did not 
start sooner.'' 

" No," said Rose, " it would have been of 
no use ; they could not have brought her into 
the harbour before two hours after the turn of 
the tide. Even now they will have to wait." 

" Well, it is no use watching," said Angele. 
" Let us go in. Here comes the wind." 

A low moaning sound began to make itself 
heard from the cliffs, deepening into a sullen 
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roar. And then came another flash of light- 
ning more vivid than the first. 

The pilot's boat, after being twice thrown 
back by the waves, had got a fair start, and 
they could see her putting straight out to 
sea. 

** Ang^le/' said Rose in a low voice, as they 
turned their steps towards home, **pray for 
Pierrot and for all at sea just now ; and most of 
all," her voice rose almost into a cry, "pray 
that they be not led into temptation." 

Two hours passed, and the evening began to 
draw on. The storm was now raging round 
the house, the wind roaring, lightning and 
thunder without one moment's intermission, 
and deafening storms of hail. 

All the family had assembled, driven in 
from their various occupations. The men 
stood in anxious groups round the windows. 
The old father sat crouched and huddled 
together with his head sunk on his breast in 

o 

a sort of half-sleep. 

Rose restlessly paced up and down. 
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" Ange," she cried, suddenly, ** will they 
bring her safely in ? " 

" Who ? what ? the cows ? " he answered. 
** I brought them in before the storm began." 

"No, no, the ship — Monsieur Monnet's 
ship." 

" What, the ' Pluto ' ? Is she within sight ? " 

** Yes,'' said Rose ; " Pierrot has gone out to 
her ; we saw them start from Briec when we 
were on the cliffs nearly three hours ago." 

"It must be all right," he said;! "Pierrot 
will never attempt to bring her in ; they will 
anchor and ride out the gale." 

" Ange," said Rose, " will you take me to 
the cliffs ? I must see, or I shall go mad ? " 

" You, Rose ! and in such a storm. Impos- 
sible! I will go myself, and will let you 
know." 

" I must go, I must." 

" Well, it is very foolish ; but we may try. 
I know of a place that will shelter us." 

He opened the door, and almost staggered 
back as the wild blast met him. 
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*' See, the hail has ceased I now is our 
time." 

" Ange I Ange I Rose I where are you 
going?" shrieked M^re Mariette as the door 
closed behind them. 

"Never mind, mother," said Adolphine, 
placidly. " Rose will go mad if she does not 
go ; I heard her say so." 

** Nonsense ; she will be struck by lightning. 
Oh, Ang^le, Adolphine, why did you not stop 
her ? " 

" Let her go, mother," said Ang^le, quietly. 
"The hail has stopped for the moment." 

Ange and Rose struggled onwards. It was 
growing rapidly dark, and he held her firmly 
round the waist. Ange took her to a place 
on the cliflf which was sheltered by a rough 
stone hut, open towards the sea, and command- 
ing a wide view of cliffs and shore — to the 
right the harbour of Quimperlon, to the left 
the low-ljdng village of Briec. 

It was a coast-guard's shelter and look-out. 
Ange and Rose, hurrying precipitately into its 
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welcome shelter, found it already occupied by 
several men from Quimperlon and Monsieur 
Monnet himself, whose anxiety about his 
valuable cargo would not let him rest 

" Is the ship within sight ? " asked Ajige, 
hastily. 

Rose quitted his arm and knelt down by 
the low parapet which bounded the cliflF in 
front of them, and leant her elbows upon it, 
shading her eyes as she looked eagerly out 
to sea. 

" Look for yourself," said Monnet, roughly. 
"She is riding at anchor; she is all right,- 
of course she is all right. You said so your- 
self," he said, turning his fat, broad face, 
livid with anxiety, on that of a wiry, 
terrier - faced douanier who stood behind 
him. 

The man shook his head. 

*' I said she would be all right if her anchors 
held. Monsieur Monnet," he said. 

*' And of course they will hold; why should 
they not ? How does the wind blow ? " 
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"Straight on shore," said .the douanier^ 
shortly. 

" Is there a pilot on board ? " asked Ange. 

"Yes, yes, my lad. Pierrot is on board. 
It is easy enough to see that by the anchorage 
they have chosen." 

The darkness was increasing more and more, 
but the vessel was plainly visible by a brilliant 
light on her mast. The douanier thought that 
they were burning a tar barrel. 

Suddenly Monsieur Monnet uttered a scream 
almost like that of a woman. 

" She has lost her anchor I she is adrift ! 
Oh, Sainte Marie des Anges I " 

They all bent forward eagerly. Yes, there 
was no doubt about it. The vessel must have 
snapped her cables, and was coming towards 
the shore with a frightful rush. 

" Oh, they have other cables 1 They have 
two sets. Try again ; cast them out again I " 
raved Monnet 

Again they watched with fearful interest, 
aod suddenly beheld the vessel brought up 
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SO suddenly that it seemed as if the sea must 
have rushed completely over her ; and there 
she lay once more at anchor, but far nearer 
the fatal coast. 

" Oh 1 " gasped Monnet, wiping the great 
drops from his agonized face. " It is aU right 
again. Heavens I what a bad moment ! She 
is all right, is it not so ? " again he demanded 
of the douanier. 

At this moment a dash of spray drenched 
the whole party from head to foot. A silent 
awe fell upon them as they watched another 
gigantic wave, full forty feet high, come tower- 
ing in, roaring on the shingle beneath. The 
sound of the mnd was as one continuous wild 
shriek ; there was a strange chorus of sound, 
in which the lower notes were as the boom of 
great guns, and a vast intermediate chord of 
prolonged wails and shrill whistlings. Now 
and then the fierce glare of lightning seemed 
to rend open the sky, and the crack, 
crack of each awful thunder-clap made 
the strong men cross themselves with a 
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shudder. The gloom deepened into utter 
darkness. 

All of a sudden Ange uttered a wild shout 

" Am I mad ? " he exclaimed. " Am I 
dreaming 1 Where are we ? What lights are 
those ? " 

" The lights of the harbour of Quimperlon," 
faltered Monnet. 

" Idiot ! " shouted a man, starting forwards. 
" Quimperlon lies on your right hand beyond 
the promontory of the White Rock. Those 
lights are on the left in the bay of Briec.'' 

" Sapristi ! " cried the douanier ; " but 
what are they ? They must be the lights of 
Quimperlon. Look ! up and down they rise 
and fall with the waves. They are lights on 
board fishing-smacks." 

" But see ! " cried Ange, thrusting out his 
hands vehemently, "they will mistake that 
for the harbour. If the cable breaks again 
they are lost. There is no landing in the bay 
of Briec." 

" But the boats ! the boats I There are at 
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least thirty boats there. There is shelter ; 
there is safety," cried Monnet. 

" There is danger ; there is death/' said 
Ange, gloomily. 

Rose for the first time turned her head and 
looked at her brother. " What is it ? '' her 
white lips would fain have asked, but no 
words would come. 

** The men of Briec are up to their old 
tricks," said the douanier ; ** but they shall 

not escape this time." 

" What is it ? Tell me," cried Monnet. 

*' Those are false lights. They hobble cows 
and place lanterns between their horns, and 
the cows are driven on the beach, head and 
foot tied together ; the lights rise up and 
down, and no one on earth or sea can distin- 
guish them from lights on the fishing-boats, 
and they imagine it to be safe harbourage." 

'' But why ? " asked Monnet. 

*' Does monsieur not know the stories about 
the fishermen of Briec ? " asked one of the men 
bitterly. 
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" No ; what ? '' 

"They are said to be wreckers." 

Monnet gasped for breath. 

"Fiends I devils! hell-hounds! they shall 
die for this," he shouted, hoarse with rage and 
terror. **Look you, a thousand francs to 
whoever among you will go down and tell 
them that if those lights are not put out every 
man of them shall die I One thousand ! two ! 
three ! " 

Not a man moved. 

*'They are a fierce lot," muttered one to 
another. " And it is too late." 

Ange put his hand heavily on Monnet's 
shoulder. 

" Hush 1 " he said. " Before one of us could 
get there all will be over." 

Monnet was hushed, and stood gasping and 
trembling. 

Suddenly Rose rose to her feet : 

** Do not be afraid," she said, in a low, clear 
voice; "Pierrot is on board. If any man 
alive can bring her safely in to-night he will." 
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The men nudged each other expressively, 
and Ange said sharply, 

** Hush, Rose ; what can you know about 
it?" 

" I will stake my life on his truth," answered 
Eose. 

A flash of lightning glared, and for one brief 
second revealed the form of the noble girl, with 
her arm raised, and her dark eyes flashing, as 
she vindicated the truth of her lover. She 
wore a brave front, but her heart was breaking 
with terror. 

When the next flash came she was once 
more on her knees, straining her eyes on the 
ship. There came a long, deadly pause, during 
which the howl of the storm seemed to subside ; 
the elements were gathering up strength for a 
fresh and yet more terrible outburst. 

Suddenly a shout from the men, "The 
cable ! the cable has broken ! " And once 
more the unfortunate ship lay at the mercy of 
wind and wave. 

" Ha ! Pierrot is not deceived,'* shouted the 
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douanier. " See, he has got her head before 
the wind. She is under control, but going 
madly, madly ! If he can get her round the 
White Rock she will be saved ! " 

" Ah ! " cried Ange. " He has her head 
straight, but she is drifting, drifting. She is 
right under water. God help him ; he will 
never do it." 

" He is deceived by the false lights ! " 

" Is he steering for them ? " gasped Monnet. 

" No, no ; he knows the old trick. He is 
trying to round the White Rock; it is the 
only chance. But the lights deceive him; 
he thinks they are further off than they are. 
Ah heaven 1 " 

" They are rushing straight on the breakers. 
There is no hope." 

^^ Maris Stella! Maris Stella! Or a pro 
nobis!" sounded Rose's voice, in an almost 
uncontrollable cry. 

The next moment they saw the great ship 

leap, as it were, half out of the water, and 

remain fast on the rock, the huge waves 
I. 9 
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pouring their full weight over her beam- 
ends. 

" The tide rises still/' said Ange. " It may 
yet lift her off." 

But even as he spoke the ship's back was 
broken ; and with the next mighty wave 
she heaved over, and went gurgling down 
into the depths of the awful sea. 

On the wide expanse of waters nothing 
remained but two tiny tossing boats, contain- 
ing all that were saved of the unfortunate 
crew. 

At the same moment the storm broke out 
with renewed power, and a rush of huge 
hailstones hard as iron. The watchers 
crouched together in the shelter until the 
hail ceased to fall. It was so dark that 
it was impossible to see the fate of the 
two little boats. The men could not rest 
unsatisfied. 

*'Rose," said Ange, "can you get home 
alone? I must go down to Briec to see 
whether the boats have landed." 
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"Yes, yes/' cried Rose, eagerly. "Ah! 
thank you, Aoge." 

In one moment the place was empty; the 
only two left, Monsieur Monnet and Rose. 

"Monsieur,'* said Rose, timidly, "you 
cannot get back to Quimperlon to-night. 
Here, take my arm; it is strong. Come to 
les Pommiers." 

Monnet leant helplessly on Rose's arm, and 
she led him to the farm. 

They found all as Rose had left it; and 
eager hands drew in the drenched and 
exhausted pair. 

Monnet sat down heavily, and his fat hands 
spread helplessly on his knees. 

" It was a heavy -venture," he said. " Wine 
and Spanish goods worth many and many 
thousands, and it is all gone, all gone." 

Old Pfere Josais, who had been sitting all 

the time in the same apathetic silence, 

suddenly looked at him, and rubbed his hands 

feebly together. 

" Old daynel^ he said. " Some men*s meat 

9* 
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is other men's poison ; we have had rain 
to-night — ^beautiful soft rain, and the fields 
are ripening to the harvest/' 

They did not undeceive him, but they got 
him to bed, and provided Monsieur Monnet 
with Ange's bed, into which he crept 
exhausted and sick, and all was silent. 

About three o'clock in the morning Ange 
came in. Rose was waiting for him. 

" Saved ! " he said. ** Pierrot and seven 
others. The Holy Virgin be praised." 

In ten minutes all were asleep. 
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CHAPTER X. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the lateness of the 
hour at which they had sought their 
beds, the Quenquers were up soon after break 
of day the following morning. 

The girls hastily prepared breakfast, and 
brought in fresh milk ; and Monsieur Monnet 
himself, who, pale, dirty, and dishevelled, 
made his appearance among the first, did 
not disdain the draught of sweet milk and 
the cake of buckwheat that was offered to 
him. 

The younger lads could not help tittering 
when they saw him. Les Pommiers boasted 
of no looking-glass, and the poor gentleman's 
fashionable wig, in consequence, sat all crooked 
on his shaven head, and his neckcloth had 
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twisted itself (as neglected neckcloths wiU) 
to the back. 

They breakfasted standing round the table ; 
they had an unspoken dread of what they 
might find outside, which stopped idle talk. 

Monsieur Monnet, glancing at the strange 
company in which he found himself, fixed 
upon Adolphine as having the most composed 
and practical -looking face, and he invited her 
to come out and walk with him. 

A dark scowl passed over Ange's face as 
they left the farm together. 

"He is going to see what pickings he will 
get from what is left," he said; and in the 
impulse of the moment he told Kose his 
father's terrible secret, and that ruin stared 
them in the face. 

" I want to see all your father's property, 
man honnel^ said Monnet, plodding after 
Adolphine. 

" Yes, monsieur. The wish is original, and 
the roads are bad ; but that is your afiair, not 
mine/' 
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" I should wish to do so now," said Monnet> 
looking pitifully at his soaked, shrunken boots ; 
" because it is such an unnatural hour, that no 
one will see me." 

"But why should monsieur wish to see 
the extent of my father's property ? " said 
Adolphine, stopping suddenly. 

" Because then I may form some estimate of 
what the harm is that has been done." 

"But that does not concern monsieur, I 
will not acconipany you." 

^^Chut! chut! my girl! You forget that I 
am one who advances a little cash from time 
to time when it is needed." 

Adolphine thought for one brief moment, 
during which it flashed across her mind that it 
was only too likely that her father would .be 
obliged to borrow to tide over his losses, and 
that it would be neither safe nor wise to offend 
the money-lender. 

" Very well, monsieur," she said, with a 
short laugh. "If it will amuse you, I am 
quite at your service." 
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But Adolphine hated Monnet, and a truly 
feminine idea presented itself to her mind. 

Instead of crossing the orchard to the fields 
she conducted him along the cows* own lane, 
where he floundered up to his knees in clay 
and mud, and so on wherever she could, she 
made his path hard, she persuaded him to 
cross a deep ditch, to pass over a gap in a 
hedge, on which he left trophies of grey cloth. 
It was nothing to her ; she had no stockings 
on her feet, and she wore wooden sabots^ and 
did not care where she stepped. 

At last, exhausted and streaming with per- 
spiration, Monsieur Monnet stopped, and the 
wind, which was sobbing fitfully, got up a 
sudden spasmodic gust, and away flew the 
unfortunate man's hat ; and his wig, not being 
properly fixed on, showed such symptoms of 
following its example that all he could do was 
to hold it on with both hands. Adolphine 
darted away after the hat, and was lost to 
view. As fast as she came up with it, away it 
bounded. 
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At last she returned carrying it ; but alas 1 
when Monnet saw it he could only shake his 
head and groan. The grey felt was reduced to 
shapeless pulp, dripping dirty water. 

"How did it get like that?" he asked 
piteously. 

"I only reached it as it fell into our old 
washing-place, monsieur. If the stream had 
been flowing, an hour in the sun would have 
dried monsieur's beautiful hat ; but it fell into 
the crystal pool where Rose used to wash, 
and now there is nothing but a little green 
dirt at the bottom, mud and water half-a-foot 
deep. What a misfortune I a hat of at least 
five-and-twenty francs ! " 

If Monnet had seen Adolphine filling and 
re-filling his hat at the crystal pool, and 
arranging the horrible tangle of weed that 
hung over it, he would have been furious ; but 
as it was, he looked on her a.s a benefactress 
when she took off the bright handkerchief 
round her own glossy hair, and tied it tightly 
down, binding on his refractory wig, and tying 
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it under his chin. Monsieur Monnet's appear- 
ance was remarkable. 

Alas 1 there was bitterness in Adolphine's 
mirth. That walk had been full of despair. 
The devastation was complete, the corn-fields 
lay flattened, completely thrashed out by the 
irresistible hail. The orchard was strewed 
with apples, branches broken, whole trees torn 
down ; the lanes were torn up into cataracts ; 
one corner of the barn had been struck by 
lightning, and, to judge by the blackened 
thatch, would soon have been burnt to the 
ground but for a timely rush of hail and 
rain. 

All destroyed ! the hope of the fields, the 
hope of the orchards ! The beautiful vine 
which climbed with such luxuriant beauty 
over the side of the farm-house was torn off> 
and lay in a sodden and draggled heap on the 
ground. 

When they returned Ange was leaning 
gloomily, with folded arms, against the arch- 
way. He greeted Monnet's appearance with a 
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loud, rough laugh. He knew more than the 
others, and was fully aware that there was 
nothing more to hope, and consequently no- 
thing more to fear. 

Monnet turned on his heel, and without 
troubling himself to utter one word of thanks 
for the hospitality he had received, took his 
way homeward. 

Adolphine rushed indoors, threw herself into 
Rose's arms, and burst into tears. 

About ten o'clock old Pfere Josais awoke 
from a long quiet sleep. He had gone to bed 
completely at rest under his happy delusion 
the night before, and had gone on sleeping 
ever since. Slowly and feebly he dressed 
himself and came down-stairs, with a smile of 
satisfaction on his fine old face. 

" I am going out, Mariette," he said, laying 
his hand on her shoulder. " Come with me." 

"Wait a little while, mon hommel^ said 
the old woman, timidly. " Wait till Ange 
comes in." 

*'No; I will not wait," said Josais, with a 
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kind of fretful impatience. " I am longing to 
see the fields. The corn, and the parched 
earth, and the withering orchards will aU 
have drunk their fill this morning. There, 
there, give me my hat, and if you will not 
come, at least do not hinder me." 

Rose came forward, and tenderly drew her 
father's hand through her arm. Mariette 
followed behind. Fain would she have put off 
the evil moment; but if that was not to be, 
she would go and do her best to help him to 
bear it. 

As they came out into the orchard the sun 
struggled out from a cloud. Mother Nature * 
would not spare the farmer; she lighted up 
with a yellow light the whole scene of 
devastation and ruin. 

The old man saw. Field after field lay 
before him, thrashed out, beaten down. His 
eyes wandered round with a strange, shrewd 
look, his under-jaw dropped, his trembling 
hands twitched and gripped, one on Rose's 
arm, the other on the gown of his wife. 
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" Take comfort, mon liomme^^ said Mariette, 
in a broken voice. "The good God knows 
what is best," and she hid her face in her 
apron. 

'* Come home, my father," said Rose, gently 
drawing him away, for there was a look on his 
face which frightened her. 

At this moment the bough of one of the old 
apple trees, which had been broken by the 
storm and yet hung by a strip of bark, gave 
way, and fell close to them. The women 
started violently, but Josais did not seem to 
notice it. 

They got him back to the house between 
them just in time ; and Rose ran oflf full-speed 
for the doctor. What she had feared had 
come to pass — ^the old man had a paralytic 
stroke, and lay insensible. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A BOUT three weeks after the great storm 

■^ Blanche de Tr^guillec went into the wash- 
house at Mont Marin, as she was fond of 
doing, to chat with the two young laveuses^ 
Rose and Adolphine. 

"How is your father to-day?" she asked 
kindly, drawing the white folds of her gown 
round her, and seating herself on a stool out of 
reach of the flying soap-suds, for the two girls 
were hard at work. 

"He becomes a very little better, made- 
moiselle," answered Rose, the tears overflow- 
ing her eyes. "We have many troubles at 
home." 

" But surely he knows nothing of them." 

" No ; we conceal all from him." 
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*'He is mending," said Adolphine. "But 
what Rose dreads is, when we have to leave 
les Pommiers ; we think it will kill him." 

"Oh, I hope not," said Blanche, chee;rily. 
" Especially if you move him before he has 
recovered his usual faculties ; it will save him 
the shock. You have no plans yet ? ^* 

"It is not possible to make any," said Rose, 
mournfully. 

" Till we know whether Auge and Yves can 
get work, and where." 

" And what of your other brothers ? " 

" They are going away, mademoiselle ; 
there is nothing for them to do here. They 
have asked Monsieur le Maire to sign their 
papers, and go off on the search for work." 

" So, alas ! our big family party has to break 
up," said Adolphine, with a sigh. 

"And what will Monsieur Monnet do with 
les Pommiers ? " said Blanche. 

"He carries out his system," answered Rose, 
bitterly. "He puts in a paid labourer and 
pockets the profits. The system succeeds 
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admirably. He offered the post to Jean- 
Battiste of Quelnais." 

"Yes," cried Adolphine; "and the good 
man would not take it till he had come over 
to talk of it with Ange and Yves, and to find 
out whether it would hurt their interest if he 
took it. It was good of him, and he was very 
content when the boys thanked him, and said 
that it was some mitigation to our sorrows to 
see les Pommiers in such honest hands. What 
will poor mother feel when she sees Catherine 
and her eleven dirty children in our beautiful 
kitchen ? " 

" Come, Adolphine, don't go out of the way 
to meet troubles," said Rose. "We were 
eleven born in our house also." 

" True ; but my mother only brought up 
eight." 

" Come, eight is not so bad," said Blanche, 
smiling. "Rose," she added, turning to the 
elder sister, " I hope that my mother has heard 
of something for Ange. I will not tell you 
what it is, although you look so eager; but 
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tell him to come up this evening at six o'clock. 
My mother will then have finished her dinner, 
and will talk to him about it." 

" Mademoiselle is very good," said Rose ; 
'*but there are so many things to consider. 
If the work is far off it will be difficult to 
know what to do. You see we also earn ; 
and it must be very good wages indeed that 
will make up for the loss of the washing 
and ironing of Mont Marin if we have to 



move." 



*' We shall see," said Blanche, nodding her 
head. 

" But mademoiselle is making us idle," said 
Adolphine, brightly. " We shall not earn our 
day's wages at this rate. Conie, Rose.'' 

" Mademoiselle will excuse us," said Rose ; 
" but we must go now and hang up the things 
to dry. Ang^le will scold if they are not 
ready for her to-morrow." 

*'Au revoirl^ said Blanche, going back to the 

house. 

" Monsieur de Laval is with your mamma, 
I. 10 
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mademoiselle,^ said Julie, meeting her in the 
passage. 

" Monsieur de Laval comes very often," said 
Blanche, rather pettishly, and her pretty cheeks 
flushed scarlet. 

She did not want him to come, this gentle- 
man, she told herself over and over again, and 
yet he was always coming ; and the ckanotnesse, 
his aunt, encouraged his visits with all her 
power, delighted that he should make such 
friends. He was out of the question as a 
parti, affianced long ago, so that no inconveni- 
ences could arise from that ; and sheltered by 
that betrothal, even the eyes of her mother 
saw nothing in this frequent intercourse that 
could tend to injure the peace of Blanche's 
young heart. 

They were talking of the neighbourhood 
when Blanche came in. Madame de TrdguiUec 
exclaimed — 

*' Apropos of neighbours, cher comtey do you 
know anything of young Monsieur de St. 
Aubin, Monsieur de la Kergoac's son ? " 
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*' Absolutely nothing more than the whole 
world knows," answered Bertrand. " He was 
brought up at les Pommiers, — Ange Quenquer 
is his foster brother, — and he was educated 
by P^re Lefranc of the Jesuits/' 

" And did you know him ? did you meet ? " 

** No," answered Bertrand, with some hesita- 
tion. "You see his story was peculiar, his 
birth unrecognized, his position no better than 
that of the Quenquers themselves, except as to 
education. We never came across each other 
in any way." 

" Monsieur de la Kergoac is an old friend of 
mine, and I was fond of his wife, so that, ma 
foiy I did not know whether to be pleased or 
sorry when I heard the strange history. Of 
course one rejoiced that an old family should 
not die out, but one regretted the scandal;" 
and Madame de Tr^guillec poured some of the 
contents of d. jlacon of essence of rose leaves 
over her dainty finger-tips. Bhote as she 
was, her interest was still very keen in the 
private histories of her friends. 
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" I have been rather anxious to hear how 
Gaston de St Aubin gets on in Paris," said 
Bertrand. ^'I should imagine that he would 
have a very difficult situation to fill, takiog 
the peculiarities of his education into con- 
sideration." 

" I have a letter to-day from Madame 
Lagrange, and she mentions him. If it would 
interest you I will read it to you." 

Madame de Tr^guillec opened a letter which 
lay beside her, and began to skim over its 
contents. 

" See, this first part is all about herself and 
her daughter s trousseau. Apropos, Blanche, 
curls are again in fashion ; the queen wears 
them on one shoulder. Here it is. 

" * You ask me, my dear Ang^line, about 
Monsieur de la Kergoac's new infant, so he is 
universally called. I have seen him several 
times. He is passably handsome, has a good 
figure, and very strong resemblance to his 
father. Monsieur de la Kergoac is, as you 
know, a master of correct style. He has 
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understood how to make the best of this 
youth in a way that amazes one. It appears 
that when he first arrived he was campagnard 
to an absolutely frightful degree, wore great- 
nailed boots, and smelt of cider and pipes. 
Our friend perceived that he could not reBne 
him into elegance, so he assumes for him a 
rdle that is not unfashionable at this moment. 
He has a jockei to be his attendant, a little 
English groom, the height of le petit Poucet. 
He wears clothes cut somewhat in the English 
fashion, careless and frank, a loose tie of the 
cravat, shoes tied with ribbon, without buckles 
except at court. Monsieur de la Kergoac tells 
every one "he is a rustic, my son, English 
even in his tastes and manners, and, ma foi, 
even in his politics," and he allows it to be 
assumed that the young man had been educated 
in England. And the youth himself 1 del! 
but he is clever. At first it was whispered 
that he even reproached his father with 
vehemence; but he has reconciled himself 
with ease to having wealth at his command. 
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He is insolent, this gentleman. He is insolent 
to his equals, he is insolent to his inferiors. 
He would have been already involved in duels 
but that ces messieurs pardon much on the 
score of his rustic breeding. The queen has 
taken a great dislike to him, one does not 
quite know wherefore. Meanwhile he has 
learnt the life of the cerdes. He bets, he 
plays, he loses, he gains, and his father confi- 
dentially whispered to Madame de Barenton 
that he wishes soon to marry him to complete 
his civilization. 

" * Meanwhile, my dear Ang^line, things are 
rapidly progressing towards a States-General 
Everybody says that is inevitable. Archbishop 
Lominie looks more fagged and exhausted 
every day. Oh, what fools people are 1 A 
States-General ! a representation for the canaille! 
Chez nouSy we take great care of our peasants ; 
we give blankets in winter, and even allow 
them to hunt truffles in the woods; but it 
goes without saying that we exact all our dues. 
They are ungrateful ; they complain. What a 
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people they are I My maid Louison was the 
daughter of the garde chasse in our country 
place. I took her, and had her brought up 
for my maid, hearing that she was such an 
honest, good, virtuous girl. She had not been 
two years with me when, del! what a scandal. 
I turned her out in Paris at a day's notice. 
Could one do otherwise ? But she has never 
found her way home, and Monsieur Lagrange 
hears j&om his intendant that her father has 
left his place, and has become a dangerous 
character. But think, ma cMri^ what else 
could one do ? If Louison had been a really 
good maid one might have over-looked some 

folly; but really, as it was, I was not so 

» )} 

sorry. 

** Mamma," said Blanche, " these details can 
scarcely interest Monsieur de Laval, and they 
give so odious a picture of your friend Madame 
Lagrange's sentiments, that it seems a pity 
that you should read them." 

''The lady is without a heart," said 
Bertrand, indignantly. 
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Madame de Tr^guillec folded up her letter, 
and looked from one to another, smUing. 

" What children you are," she said. " Marie 
Lagrange is not heartless ; she has been an 
exemplary wife to no less than three husbands. 
She is an admirable mother. I hope, ma fiUe^ 
that I shall do as well by you as she has by 
her three daughters." 

" If she has daughters herself," said Bertrand, 
hotly, " could she find it in her heart to turn 
out that poor girl in ruin and despair in 
Paris ? " 

" You have a good heart," said Madame de 
Tr6guillec. " But there are other things to be 
thought of. She was a very bad maid ; she 
was a bad example — " 

" Mamma I mamma I " cried Blanche, for- 
getting all conventionalities, and throwing 
herself on her mother's breast, while she 
pressed her fingers on her lips. " Mamma, 
do not speak like that ! It is not like you. 
It is not your own sweet self." 

** No, no, Blanche ; you are right. It was 
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abomiDable," said Madame de Tr^guillec, witli 
tears in her eyes. *'Let truth and a good 
heart prevail. Do not listen to my bad, 
worldly wisdom, Blanche. It was abominable 
of Marie Lagrange.'' 

An Englishman would probably have sat 
motionless, without taking part in such a 
scene ; not so Bertrand de Laval. He knelt 
on one knee, took Madame de Tr^guillec's little 
hand, and pressed it to his lips. 

" Vivent les bons cceursr he said, energetically. 

In the evening of that day after dinner, 
Ange Quenquer came, according to Madame 
de Tr^guillec's orders, to see her. The poor 
fellow's heart beat fast, for in spite of the 
brave face he showed to the world, he was 
growing terribly anxious, feeling the weight 
of the burden which had fallen so unexpectedly 
on his shoulders. 

He was shown into the little blue ^ salon,' 
the favourite apartment of the two ladies ; and 
here he found them both — Blanche's white 
figure half hidden by the curtains in the 
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window-seat, Madame de Tr^guillec lying on 
a couch. 

" Madame la Comtesse was good enough to 
say that she had heard of work for me," said 
the young man, eagerly. 

" Yes, Ange," she answered ; " I want a 
careful cuitivateur to look after the property 
here, and I think I could not do better than 
have you. My present man is too old ; T let 
him retire with a little pension. He has been 
a good servant." 

" Oh ! madame," exclaimed Ange, the tears 
rushing to his eyes. "And we shall remain 
here ; and my sisters will not lose their work. 
It is good. The good God has then thought 
of us." 

" The good God never forgets," said Madame 
de Tr6guillec, kindly. "You will have the 
same house that old Benoite had. You will 
have nothing to do with the powers ; but the 
orchards, kitchen-garden, care of the paths. I 
dare say your father will care to do a little in 
that way when he is better. There is plenty 
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of work for both you and Yves. Then as 
to tenns." 

There foUowed a brief discussion as to 
wages; Ange holding out as to a few francs 
more. Great lady though she was, grateful 
and devoted as he was, neither would have 
been true to their national characteristics if 
they had not driven as good a bargain as 
possible with each other. 

It was perhaps rare that they parted both 
equally satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

/ANE fine, hot morning towards the end of 
^"^ August, the Cur^ of Quimperlon returned 
to his charge. He had been long absent, for 
there had been important discussions at the 
6v&che, and he had found it impossible to get 
leave to go. He was a well-known priest, 
most dearly loved by his people, and looked 
on popularly as a very saint. The Cur^ Mac^ 
was a small, fragile-looking old man, with 
short hair, white as driven snow. His clear 
blue eyes beamed with loving kindness. They 
could also flash with righteous anger. 

He was very glad to be at home again ; but, 
alas I he had come back to hear bad news. 

He sat in the presbytere with his head 
leaning on his hand — that typical hand of the 
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great French preacher — thin, white, nervous, 
with taper fingers, supple joints, and blue 
veins — a hand comprehending a whole language 
of gesticulation. 

Monsieur Sanson, with his hands crossed 
behind his broad back, stood in front of 
him, and detailed the misfortunes that had 
happened since his departure ; and they were 
not few. 

Monsieur Sanson spared no detail of 
Monnet's exactions ; in fact, listening to 
him, one would have gathered that the 
very storm of the 13 th of June had owed 
its existence in some way to him. He- told of 
the washerwomen's misfortunes, of the troubles 
that had overwhelmed the Quenquers. The 
old Cure shook his head sadly over the 
denunciations of the younger priest. 

"After all,'* he said, "in law we cannot 
blame him. Josais had borrowed money, and 
if he had not to pay, what then ? " 

'* True. The man always keeps in the right ; 
but there is worse to come. You have heard 
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of the wreck of the * Pluto' that night of 
storm and ruin ? " 

" Yes, yes." 

*^ Mon perej^ said Monsieur Sanson, "what 
I have to tell you will grieve you to the heart. 
That night the men of Briec played the old 
trick again, and — " 

^^ Ally mon JDieuT^ cried the Cur6, covering 
his face with his hands. 

" And, alas ! Monnet discovered it. The 
men were all taken, and — ^" 

" Not Pierrot ? " cried the old priest " Tell 
me, not Pierrot ? " 

" Pierrot was not to be found ; he must be 
in hiding somewhere." 

" But was he guilty ? " 

*'No one knows. He was the pilot who 
went out to bring the ship in. The men who 
had been saved from the wreck all unite in 
saying that he behaved splendidly, that he did 
all that lay in his power to save the ship ; but 
that after her cables broke the wind blew her 
inland so violently that it was not possible to 
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Steer rouud the White Rock. They say that 
he was never deceived by the lights for one 
moment, and was steering well away from 
them when she struck." 

''But surely that evidence is enough." 

*'Not so," answered Monsieur Sanson. "It 
goes for nothing with Monnet. He is furious ; 
he pursues Pierrot without intermission; he 
will have him before long, and he will also be 
condemned like the others." 

"Then they are condemned?" said the 
Cur^ with a deep groan, 

"To the galleys at Brest. They went off 
this morning with the BergenU'de-ville^ in irons; 
and it seems that the worst evidence against 
Pierrot is, that it was his partner, Battiste 
Carthon, who incited the men to do it, not for 
gain, but for hatred of Monnet" 

*' How many of them ? " 

" Battiste Carthon, Emille, Jean - Marie, 
Mattien, and the little Fran9ois." 

"Five of them so lost, Sanson; it breaks 
my heart." 
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"Courage, mon pere^ said the vicaire, 
snapping his fingers. "We are learning that 
which is new now-a-days, and the crooked 
shall be made straight." 

** But wrong can never be made right," said 
the Cur6, somewhat sternly. "It is the sin 
of these men, not the punishment, that breaks 
my heart.*' 

"There are good days coming," went on 
Monsieur Sanson, excitedly. " We have been 
without hope so long." 

" The States-General ? " said the Cur6, shak- 
ing his head. " The panacea for all woes ? 
Ah, well ! you are young, Sanson, and the 
young are sanguine. The old see further, and 
they know that vanity of vanities 1 all is 
vanity ! " 

When it was midnight, and all in the little 
town were at rest, the good Cur6 was on his 
knees praying for his poor lost sheep. His 
heart was hot within him. He could not rest. 
He was in sorrow for the five who had been 
taken away in pain and weary captivity to 
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expiate their sin ; he was in sorrow for 
Pierrot, whom he had always loved ; and he 
thought of the desolate villages, where the 
bread-winners were not, and perchance the 
women and children starving. 

The church clock solemnly clanged its 
twelve strokes. The oil was getting low in 
the little lamp, and the Cur^ went softly 
down-stairs to his simple little kitchen to fetch 
oil to replenish it. 

A bright stream of white moonlight flooded 
through the kitchen window, and lay on the 
stone floor cross-barred with shadows. 

The Cur^ opened the door and strode out, 
longing for a breath of fresh air. The door 
opened on to a small kitchen garden, walled in 
on all sides. A narrow straight path through 
the even rows of cabbages and onions led to 
the end of the garden, where was a door in 
the wall, surmounted by a stone cross, which 
led into the street. 

The door was half open, and threw a deep 
shadow. The little garden itself was flooded 

T. 11 
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with moonlight. The air, though warm, was 
sweet and fresh, and every cabbage and onion 
rejoiced in sparkling drops of dew. 

The old Cur^ walked slowly backwards and 
forwards, his head sunk on his breast in sad 
thought. 

Presently, was it imagination ? or did he 
really see a slight movement of the half-shut 
door ? It could be no imagination, for stand- 
ing still, he saw the shadow of a hand for one 
second on the moonlit garden. 

The Cur^ became aware that some one was 
there, had come in, and was behind the door. 

For one instant the idea of giving the alarm 
crossed his mind, but was instantly cheeked. 
He was brave, this old man, and he advanced 
without hesitation, and said in a low voice : 

" My friend, whether you be there for good 
or for evil intent, if you seek me I am here." 

Then a gaunt figure stepped out into the 
moonlight, and the Cur^ was startled indeed at 
the change he beheld in Pierrot. 

The man's face was haggard with want. 
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There was a wolfish glare in his great dark 
eyes, his face was covered with the unshaveu 
beard of a month's growth, his hands were 
shaking and nerveless. 

" Give me food, for the love of Heaven," he 
said, hoarsely. 

'*Yes, yes, Pierrot, mon pauvre enfant; but 
not here. It is not safe. Come quickly ; let 
us go into the church ; we shall be safe 
there." 

The Cur^ took Pierrot by the arm, and led 

him to the church, which was about a hundred 

yards distant from the preshytire. To do so 

they were obliged to pass through a portion of 

the street, and the Cur^ glanced with anxiety 

at the closed windows. Not a vestige of life 

was to be seen. The risk of passing through the 

street was less than returning to the preahyt^re^ 

for the Cur^ had two servants, an old woman 

and her daughter, whom he had taken in out 

of charity ; but he could not tell whether they 

were to be trusted or not. 

All was silent, and the two men pushing 

11 ♦ 
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aside the heavy leathern portiere entered the 
church together. 

" Best here," whispered the Cur^, thrusting 
Pierrot into a chair, "and I will fetch you 
food.'' 

In two minutes the old priest returned with 
all the food he could lay hands on and a 
bottle of wine. Pierrot fell upon it like a 
famished hound ; he could not pause ; he 
could not speak till he had satisfied the first 
agonizing craving for food. 

"Forgive me, mon p^re^ he said at last; 
" I have not touched auy food but limpets on 
the rocks for days." 

"Pierrot," said the Cur^, gravely, "what 
were you doing in my garden ? " 

" I have been there every night, mon p^re^ 
for the last three nights, looking for your 
return ; and now you are come, God be 
praised ! " 

" Poor boy ! " said the Cur^. " Here, eat 
this." 

"Yes, you have come," went on Pierrot, 
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"and now I shall again have some hope. 1 
am worn out, father ; and if you had not come 
to-^ight, to-morrow I should have given my- 
self up to justice." 

The priest laid his hand on the sailor's 
arm. 

" Pierrot," he said, solemnly, " are you in- 
nocent before God and man 1 " 

Pierrot started to his feet, and he wrung his 
hands together. 

" Father," he said, " I call Heaven to wit- 
ness that I am indeed innocent ; but let me 
tell my own story." 

It was a strange scene, the church was quite 
dark, save where the moonlight streamed in, 
and lay brilliant and square like snowy linen 
on the pavement. In the midst of this light 
knelt Pierrot on one knee, and back in the 
shadow sat the white-haired priest; and so 
Pierrot told his story. 

"You know, father," he said, "how we 
hate Monnet. Indeed, you can hardly tell 
how much, for his exactions have been so 
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much worse since your depaxture. When the 
order came from the harbour that a pilot was 
to go out to bring in the * Pluto ' no one would 
go. It was easy to see that a heavy storm 
was coming up. * Let her sink or swim/ they 
said, * we will not move hand or foot to help 
her/ Then I heard them whispering among 
themselves, and at last they broached the 
subject to me, that they meant to try the old 
game, and hobble the cows, and turn them 
loose in the bay with lights between their 
horns. But I would have nothing to do with 
it. Father," said Pierrot, leaning forward 
with glistening eyes, " I had lately seen Eose, 
and she prays for me, and her prayers are 
like a barrier round about me. I would not. 
They threatened, they upbraided; then I also 
threatened, and I determined to go oflf myself 
and pilot her in. They dared not interfere 
with me ; I am strong," and he stretched out 
his powerful arms. '*I pushed oflf, and as we 
launched forth they shouted after me that 
they had given up the game ; but I knew 
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better. They should not find me oflF my 
guard." 

He paused and went on more slowly. 

*' When we reached the ship there were yet 
two hours to wait before high water would 
enable us to get into the harbour, and the 
wind was rising continuously. By the time 
the tide was high enough I dared not venture 
to take her in, for the wind blew inshore. 
We anchored, and lay for several hours. It 
was quite dark when the cables broke, and 
we rushed on towards shore with fearful speed. 
But once more we were brought up by our 
anchors, and then I saw the lights dancing 
up and down ; and oh, father 1 I did not 
know whether they were the lights of Briec 
or Quimperlon. It was a terrible moment. 
The captain swore that we had drifted past 
the White Rock, and were safely in front of 
Quimperlon ; but I could not believe it. There 
came a flash of lightning, so vivid as to half 
blind our eyes, aud then the anchors gave way 
with a crack like thunder. Were it Briec or 
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Qoimperlon it were death to ran Id with the 
full force of the gale, so I managed to turn 
her head, when, oh. Heaven ! the well-known 
Bound — ^the roar of the breakers sounding above 
hail and the howling of the storm, and I 
knew that it was too late. In another 
moment we struck. I did my best to save 
Monnet's ship," said Kerrot, rising to his feet 
and wiping his brow; ^^and he has hunted 
me like a dog ever since. Curse him I " 

"Hush, hush! we must occupy ourselves 
about your escape, Pierrot," said the Cur^. 

" Escape I where shall I go ? My boat is 
gone, my house and savings forfeited. What 
remains ? " 

"Your streugth, Pierrot. Come, come; 
courage! I will give you a character; you 
will find work; you will return to us rich 
and honoured." 

The fisherman seized the old priest's hand 
and pressed it to his lips. 

" Where are you hiding, mon enfant ? '* 

"In a cave that is only known to myself 
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and Battiste, where we have smuggled. Yes, 
father, I will confess all some day," answered 
Pierrot ; " but it is a terrible place." 

"You must have patience with it a little 
longer, until I can devise some plan of escape; but 
it will not be safe for you to come here ; " and 
the Curd glanced anxiously round the church. 
** We must think of some other rendezvous." 

" At midnight all are at rest," said Pierrot. 
** What say you, father, to the Ccdvairey where 
the roads meet from Briec and Quelnais ? " 

" That will do ; I will meet you there, or 
send Rose to meet you with food every night 
till ray plans are made. Meanwhile, take 
what remains of this food, and go quickly." 

At this moment the church clock struck 
one, and the long vibration rang through the 
church, making both start. 

*' God bless you, Pierrot ; be of good courage 
and pray ; all will yet be well." 

They went to the door together, and parted, 
Pierrot disappearing with swift silent steps 
into the darkness. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

mHE next morning very early Rose 
Quenquer came to the presbyidre. 

" Oh, mon pdre/' she exclaimed, as the good 
Curd came into the little room in which she 
was awaiting him. " I thank God indeed that 
you have come I How we have longed for 
you ! We have been so very unhappy." 

And poor Rose, whose heart was filled to 
overflowing, burst into tears. 

'*My poor child," said the Curd, kindly, 
"let me see if I cannot comfort you a little. 
Is it for Pierrot .you are weeping?*' 

" Alas I " cried Rose, her voice choked with 
sobs, *Sall, all has gone wrong. We are 
ruined; we are poor; my old father is quite 
shattered ; Gaston has gone, and Augdle is so 
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sad, and Pierrot, my Pierrot, is lost 1 I shall 
never see him again." 

" Yes, yes," said the Cur^, cheerily ; " you 
will not only see him again, but this very 
night ; and, moreover, you must cheer up and 
consult with me as to what we can do for 
him." 

Kose could hardly believe the good news ; 
for so long nothing but bad news had reached 
her, that now she seemed unable to realize 
anything but misfortunes. Monsieur le Cur^ 
was so bright and business-like, that after a 
time her worn - out spirits recovered their 
balance, and she grew hopeful once more. 

A plan was begun. The Cur4 had a friend 
in St. Malo, a fellow-collegian of his early 
youth, with whom he had always kept up a 
rare, but affectionate, correspondence. This 
friend had interest in the merchant-shipping 
there, and the Cur^ hoped through him to 
procure for Pierrot some situation on board 
a merchant- vessel. 

"Monsieur Moy will do what he can for 
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me," said the Cur6, with a quiet smile; and 
Rose conjectured, with good reason, that that 
gentleman lay under some old obligation to 
the old priest, and would do his utmost to 
serve him. 

But how to get Pierrot out of the neighbour- 
hood was the principal difficulty. Many and 
many were the ideas started and rejected. 
Monnet's fury against him continued unabated, 
and the promised rewards for his capture were 
dangerously large. 

** Surely," said the Cur^, "there must be 
some one whom we could trust — Ange ? '* 

Rose shook her head. 

" Ange has always distrusted Pierrot," she 
said, **and has been angry with me for my 
faith in him. He might think it for my good 
to denounce him." 

" And your other brothers ? " 

"Yves is Ange's shadow; and the other 
boys have enough to do to get their own 
papers for their departure. All are gone 
except Devrand, who goes to-morrow; and 
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he has no particular head on his shoulders. 
Monsieur le Cur^," said Eose, suddenly, " let 
me consult Mademoiselle de Tr6guillec. She 
is my best friend ; you do not know how kind 
she is to me — to us all." 

" And the young girl ? " said the Cur^, with 
a groan. 

** She is very clever ; she will help us." 

The Curd was obliged to accept this help, 
which he looked upon as very fragile; but 
Rose had more confidence in feminine wit, 
and quitted him with her heart swelling high 
with hope. 

Angdle was at Mont Marin that day, and 
Rose could not leave home till late. She 
timed her visit to Blanche de Trdguillec so 
as to be able to walk home with her sister. 

Rose found Angdle in the repasserie very 

busy, and told her what had happened. They 

ft 

both agreed tliat it would be just as well to 
keep the knowledge from Adolphine, whose 
practical mind might possibly come to the 
conclusion that it would be the truest kindness 
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to Rose to put a final stop to her ill-fated 
engagement. 

Ang^le, on the pretence of consulting 
Blanche's wishes as to some article of the 
toilette, went to beg her to come to the 
repasseriey where Rose waited with a beating 
heart. 

The two girls told their story in few, eager 
words, and they were not disappointed in 
the sympathy of their hearer. Blanche had 
been long enough at Mont Marin to enter 
fully into the local politics, and she shared 
the hatred of Monnet to its full extent. 
Besides, all the warm, romantic side of her 
nature was stirred up by the unjust accusa- 
tion that was ruining poor Rose's hapless 
betrothed ; and with tears in her eyes, she 
promised to do her utmost to save him. 
Meanwhile, her kindness took the practical 
form of ofi'ering Rose a supply of bread and 
meat, to be taken to the Calvaire that night ; 
for she could guess, that in the very reduced 
household of the Quenquers, everything would 
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be missed, and questions asked that would 
involve difficult evasions of the truth. 
Blanche, therefore, made a raid upon the 
kitchen, took what she wanted, and placed it 
in a small basket, merely telling the servants 
that she wanted the food for her poor; so 
that they were supplied with a good reason. 

" We must not be in a hurry, Eose," said 
Blanche, her brows frowning with thought; 
" we must make our plan very carefully. 
It will never do to fail ; and St. Malo is a 
long way off 

^^ Dame out!" said Ang^le, with a sigh. 
" But it can be done, mademoiselle. There 
is no need to despair I '' 

** Despair I no, no I Only do not let us be 
in a hurry. Keep the poor fellow supplied 
with food, and all will go well." 

The two girls left Mont Marin soon after, 
but they did not go straight home. 

" If you have your little secret, I also have 
mine," said Ang^le, with a smile ; and instead 
of turning to the left to her father's new house 
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she turned to the right, and went into the 
high-road. 

" You have a secret ? " cried Bose. " You 
do not mean that you meet Jaquot? Ah I 
if—" 

" Oh no I " answered Ang^le, laughing out- 
right. "Adolphine is to have Jaquot; I 
think she means to settle it before he goes. 
I hope she will succeed." 

" So there is no hope for him, cheriel^ said 
Rose, looking sadly at the lovely little face of 
her young sister. 

**Hope of obtaining a much better wife 
than I should make ? Yes ; and he will make 
us a very kind brother, will he not ? " 

"Yes,'' said Rose, thoughtfully. "But the 
secret ? " 

" It is only poor old Mfere Dandel, whom I 
found half- starved in that little old shed on 
the road. I take her half my dinner every day: 
see, it is here ; " and she showed a little basin 
that she was carrying under the folds of her 
great Breton cloak. "She cannot get work. 
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Monnet will not have her: he said she was 
too old ; but the real fact is, he is afraid of 
her toDgue, for she is the strongest of all 
laveuses, and used to wring a great sheet the 
dry with two twists ; but she cannot stop 
her tongue. Now she is very poor." 
** But how does she live ? " said Rose. 
"She picks up limpets on the shore, and 
sells them for a few centimes ; but that does 
not go very far. Before the wreck of the 
* Pluto ' she carried fish to market for the men 
of Briec. But now, what with the limpets, 
and what I can spare, she can only just keep 
alive." 

They reached a miserable hovel by the 
side of the road, where the broken thatch let 
in rain and wind, and the clay floor was 
damp and slippery. In one corner lay a 
palliasse with an old blanket ; and as a poor 
remnant of her household goods, la Dandel 
preserved a spinning-wheel and a half-starved 

cat. 

La Dandel came in from a field as she 
1. 12 
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spoke, and her eyes brightened at the sight of 
the two girls. 

"Ah, my little Angele," she exclaimed. 
'* Little angel ! heaven's messenger that thou 
art ! She is like a ray of sunshine in a dark 
room, Rose," cried the old woman. " I have 
had a job to-day, thank God, and it will last 
me for three days. It is to weed in Monsieur 
Laurent's garden in Quimperlon, and I am to 
have twenty sous a day ; so I shall not need 
your poor little dinners any more, my child; 
my good angel ! " 

" I am so glad," said Ang^le, gaily. " But 
see, Mfere Dandel, if you are to go into the 
towTi you must present a decent appearance. 
Give me your coiffe; Rose will wash it to-night, 
and I will give it a touch of the iron to-morrow 
morning. You shall call for it at our house 
on your way to the town to-morrow, and have 
a drink of new milk." 

'' Ah, yes," said la Dandel, ruefully. '' What 
would my son say if he saw me in a coiffe like 
that ? But it is no use lamenting, dame non ! " 
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And the brave old woman folded up the 
huge lappets of her coiffe for Angdle to take 
away with her. 

That night, when all were asleep, Angdle 
and Rose stole out of the house together, to 
carry their little store of provision to Pierrot. 
The moon was in its infancy, so it was very 
dark. Rose carried with her as well as the 
food, a thick blanket taken from her own 
bed, for she divined that her betrothed must 
be suffering from exposure in that dank sea- 
cave, which was completely shut in by the 
waves during the long hours of the high tide. 
Most fortunately the weather was very hot, or 
the position might have proved insupportable. 

They found Pierrot already at the foot of 
the Calvaire^ and Rose threw herself into his 
arms. He was shaking from head to foot. 

" It is nothing," he said, again and again, 
in answer to her anxious inquiries. It was 
ague that came on from time to time ; he was 
so often wet through, sometimes too hot, 
sometimes too cold; and the scanty nourish- 
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ment he had had of late — a, few crusts from 
the miserable inhabitants of Briec and the 
cold shell-fish — ^had not suffered him to shake 
it off. 

" How thin you have grown, my poor 
Pierrot," said Rose ; and in the very faint light 
she fancied she could see how hollow his 
cheeks were, and fix)m what cavernous depths 
shone those great brilliant eyes. 

He seized upon the blanket with rapture, 
wrapping it round him. 

" It is as good as food itself, sweetheart," he 
said, in his pleasure. 

The girls were afraid to stay long, but 
pit>miseil to come again the following night 
They were about to go when he caught hold 
of Rose's hand. 

** Tou will not be long in making arrange- 
ments/' he said, eairerlv. " I shall not be able 
to bear this life much longer. Yesterday was 
one of the highest tides, and the water came 
into the cave up to my knee& I recited the 
prayers for the dving in my little paroi^em ; 
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but SO, Rose, you see, one dies over and over 
again, and it breaks one's nerve at last." 

Pierrot passed his hand over his brow to 
wipe away the moisture that gathered there. 

" Indeed we will make no delay," said 
Ang^le, earnestly. **But, dear Pierrot, pray, 
and be patient. We must save you, and if 
the delay of a few days makes things easier, 
surely you can bear what you have borne so 
long." 

'* 1 can bear anything now that I have 
hope," cried Pierrot, kissing Rose passionately. 
" Good-bye till to-morrow." 

And the two girls ran quickly home. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

IVTADAME LA CHANOINESSE and her 
•^"•^ nephew, Bertrand de Laval, were seated 
at breakfast when a letter was handed to the 
latter. 

*' Who can have written to me ? " he said. 
" A note by hand ! " and asked permission of 
the chanoinesse to open it. 

Chateau Laval was far the finest house in 
that part of Brittany. Mont Marin was little 
more than a pretty summer residence, a 
modern house, with large pleasant rooms 
and a gay garden. The Chateau Gris was 
an old-fashioned, many-turreted house, with 
high, slated roofs and a square court-yard. 
But Chateau Laval was very fine. It stood 
on a high rising-ground, overlooking the 
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country far and wide, with Quimperlon, the 
harbour, Briec, and Quelnais mapped out at 
its feet. There were thick woods stretching 
inland, on the north surrounding the gardens 
of the castle — woods in which Bertrand was 
wont to hunt wolves. There was scarcely a 
peasant on the property who did not possess a 
great coat of wolf skins. The castle was a 
grand old building, flanked by great towers, 
the walls of which were seven or eight feet 
thick. The Breton hero, Du Guesclin, had 
once lived and fought there, and had left to 
the castle a famous name and valuable 
traditions. 

The room in which the chanoinesse and 
Bertrand breakfasted was in one of the towers. 
There were window- seats in the thickness of 
the wall, covered with purple cut velvet. 
The window was small and narrow, but it 
admitted a shaft of sunny light. The room was 
hung with fine old tapestry, furnished with 
old black oak; and the fine oaken floor was 
polished and waxed till it shone like a mirror. 
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The chanoinesse was a very little old lady, 
with her hair rolled into masses nearly a foot 
high on her little head, and as white as snow. 
She wore the identical grey satin gown, over 
which she had laughed so merrily with Madame 
de Tr^guillec. 

" Who is your letter from ? " she asked, help- 
ing herself to a dish. ** It is very odd that 
you should receive a letter at this moment." 

" It does not come by post," answered 
Bertrand, " but by hand." 

He touched the bell that stood at his right 
hand. 

" Does the messenger wait ? " he asked, when 
a servant appeared. 

The answer was no. The letter had been 
brought by Ange Quenquer, and he had been 
told not to wait. 

" Who is it from ? " asked the old lady, 
persistently. 

" Your questions are not discreet, ma tanfe^^ 
answered Bertrand, laughing, and thrusting 
the note into his pocket. 
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" It must be from Mont Marin if Ange 
brought it ; he is the new cultivateur. Tell 
me, is it from Mont Marin ? " 

" Yes," answered Bertrand, giving the first 
tap to the top of an egg. " These ladies want 
me to go over and see them. They want my 
advice apparently on some little matter of 
business." 

^*A la bonne heure^^ cried the chanoinesse. 
"We will go over together. I will talk to 
that lovely blue-eyed girl while you discuss 
business with her mamma, and afterwards I 
will have a comfortable chat with her while 
you talk to mademoiselle." 

" I am afraid the plan will hardly answer," 
said Bertrand, turning very red. " The affair 
is very private, and — " 

" But I have already told you that my 
going will rather increase the privacy of your 
conversation than otherwise, as I shall talk 
with Blanche." 

" My dear aunt — " 

** We will have no farther discussion," said 
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the old lady, who was accustomed to be 
obeyed ; and she rang the belL 

" The carriage in an hour/' she ordered. 

Bertrand was puzzled. The fact was that 
the little note that he had received both 
astonished and puzzled him. It was from 
Blanche, and ran as follows : — 

"Monsieur, — ^You can do me a great ser- 
vice if I can have the opportunity of speaking 
to you for a few moments. Will you call on 
us early? Mamma does not leave her room 
till twelve ; but if, when you call, you would 
say that you will await mamma's appearance 
in the belvidere in the garden, I will join you 
there, and I am quite sure that you will do 
what I want to ask of you. 

"Blanche Marie de Treguillec.'* 

There was something childish and straight- 
forward in this letter that both touched 
and amused Bertrand. He was well aware 
that it was a great breach of etiquette^ and 
racked his brain to guess what the great 
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request could be that would justify such a 
strange step. 

And now his good aunt was putting diffi- 
culties in his way. 

When the chanoinesse came down prepared 
for her drive, dressed in a perfectly new black 
satin gown and hood, she found no dutiful 
nephew waiting to hand her into the carriage 
and step in after her. She was informed that 
''Monsieur le Comte" had started an hour 
before on horseback, and she took her place 
with ruffled dignity. 

Bertrand had gone riding round through the 
woods to Mont Marin. The birds were sing- 
ing, and the sun was shining, and the young 
man's heart was light within him. 

Blanche's little plan succeeded perfectly — 
Madame de Tr^guillec had not yet appeared. 
Bertrand would wait in the rose -covered 
summer-house in the garden; and he had 
hardly reached it when Blanche arrived, run- 
ning at full speed. 

"How good of you to come, monsieur,'' 



k 
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she said, eagerly ; "I want so much to see 

you ! " 

" I am always at your service, mademoiselle," 
said Bertrand, and there was a thrill in his 
voice ; but Blanche was too eager to perceive 
anything but that he was there, and prepared 
to help her. 

"You care for our poor people, do you 
not ? " she went on ; " and you hate Monnet as 
I do ? 1 want you to help me to save one of 
Monnet's victims. You will not refuse me ? " and 
Blanche actually laid her hand on his coat-sleeve. 

" No, no ; I will help willingly," he answered, 
thinking the sweet fair face turned up to his, 
like that of a pleading angel. 

Blanche eagerly told him the whole story of 
Pierrot. 

"I have not told mamma," she said, "for 
so little agitates her; to know that I was 
concerned in such a thing would bring on one 
of her attacks of palpitations. Poor mamma, 
she is so nervous, and it is for this reason that 
I ventured to write to you." 
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Quite suddenly a sense of the breach of 
etiquette of which she had been guilty flashed 
across Blanche's mind, and she grew crimson, 
and hung her head lower and lower on her 
breast. 

Bertrand saw it, and could not help smiling. 

"It was a little strange," he said, mis- 
chievously. 

Blanche looked up with flashing eyes. 

"If monsieur thinks it so strange — '' she 
began indignantly, and then stopped herself. 

Bertrand opened his lips to speak ; then a 
sudden fear came over him that he might 
speak too warmly, perhaps say too much. He 
stopped abruptly, and turned the conversation 
into a business channel. 

" But we must keep to business indeed, 
mademoiselle," he said ; " we must not forget 
that it is life or death to poor Pierrot." 

" You are quite right," said Blanche, shyly, 
raising her blue eyes, now restored to self- 
confidence. " What plan do you propose ? " 

" I must think it over. I will let you 
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know. Of course it can be done/' he an- 
swered. 

*' But we must lose no time," said Blanche. 
" He is leading a terrible life." 

" Indeed, I will lose no time. You for your 
part get the Cure to write the letter of 
recommendation to his friend at St. Malo, and 
let Pierrot have it. He must hold himself 
ready to be summoned at any time." 

" That is not possible," said Blanche ; '' for 
he is shut in by the tide half the day." 

" Ha ! A^ell, the tides must be considered. 
Anyhow, let Rose come up to Laval this 
evening at six o'clock and ask to see me; 
by that time I shall have arranged some plan 
by which — Ah, dear madame, will you forgive 
me for venturing to call at so unreasonable 
an hour ? " 

The sudden change in his voice made 
Blanche start, for at that moment Madame de 
Tr^guillec sailed into the summer-house. 

" Delighted to see you at any time," she 
answered. 
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*^But you," she added, turning to her 
daughter, — "little giddy girl I — what will 
Monsieur de Laval think of your receiving 
him alone ? " 

" Madame," said Bertrand, " I alone must 
plead guilty ; it is so early ; at this hour not 
even les convenances exist." 

" What brought you so early? " said Madame 
de Treguillec, smiling. 

"The day was so bright, the birds singing, 
the roses in bloom, I felt happy. I thought 
I would complete my happiness by coming to 
see you," and involuntarily his eyes fell on 
Blanche. 

They were very happy. Madame de Tr(5- 
guillec arranged herself luxuriously among her 
cushions and cachemires. Bertrand leant over 
her, with one elbow on the table. Blanche 
withdrew almost behind a pillar, and sat in 
her white gown, with the light shining on her 
hair, and her sweet face shyly averted, silently 
listening. 

Bertrand talked well ; there was a bright 
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enthusiasm, a thoughtful earnestness, in all his 
views of life that was very attractive. 

** He is original," said Madame de Tr^guillec, 
afterwards, **and charming, although perhaps 
a little too frank." 

They were talking thus, brightly and gaily, 
when the ciafioinesse was announced. 

It wTis now Bertrand's turn to change 
colour ; a cold shiver ran down his back, 
wondering what his aunt would say. 

" I hope,*' she said, glancing from one to 
another, " that you have finished all convers- 
ation about business with my nephew, dear 
madame.** 

** Conversation about business ! " cried 
Madame de Tn5guillec, astonished. 

** It is a little misUike of my aunt's," said 
Bertrand, gently ; ** it was with quite another 
friend I had business, not with Madame de 
Tr^guiUec." 

" Ah, yes," said the chanoinesse. Her eyes 
had alighted on Blanche, and in her con- 
science-stricken face she read cause for 
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suspicion; but she would not act on sus- 
picion only. 

*' It is all my mistake/' she said, gravely ; 
" it was with quite another friend my nephew 
had business." 

When the time for departure came Bertrand 
sent his horse home by a groom, and returned 
in the carriage with his aunt. When they 
were well out of the gates she turned to him 
suddenly and said. 

" Bertrand, where do you think that you will 
go when you die if you tell such fibs ? Yes ; 
and where will you drag me ? bad boy I " 

^^ Ma foil' answered Bertrand, ^* what could 
I do ? It was all your fault, ma tante!' 

** I am discretion itself," she answered ; 
*' but, mon ami^ there must be no secret 
meetings between you and that adorable 
Blanche. There I draw the line ; that must 
not be." 

''You forget, ma tantel' said Bertrand, a 
little haughtily, ''that I am already be- 
trothed." 

I. 13 
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"No, it is for that reason that I speak. 
You are not altogether ugly, my Bertrand, or 
unattractive. Blanche is very young, and 
the young learn to love each other : such is 
the law of nature." 

" Yes, yes," said Bertrand ; " but it is 

nothing to do with the question. Our whole 

interview was on the subject of a work of 

charity;" and Bertrand told his aunt the 

' whole story. 

" I am glad you have told me," she said. 
After thinking a few moments, she said, 
" Leave it all to me ; I see my way to man- 
aging the whole business." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

'* TT strikes me," said Madame la Chanoinesse, 
•^ during that afternoon, V that things do 
not advance very fast. First, Monsieur le 
Curd asks for time to reflect, and then con- 
sults Rose; Rose asks for time to reflect, 
and consults Blanche ; Blanche asks for time 
to reflect, and asks you ; and you — " * 

"My little aunt does not ask for time to 
reflect, but sees at once through the stone 
wall; is it not so?" and Bertrand put his 
arm affectionately round the little old lady's 
waist, bending down an inconceivable distance 
to do so. 

*' Yes, you guessed right, Bertrand ; now 
let us set to work. Do you not think that 
it would be a good thing to have another 

valet in livery ? " 

18 ♦ 
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" Another in livery, ma tante ? Why, there 
are three already/' 

"Send Monsieur Lucas to me," said the 
chanoinesse, imperiously ; and Bertrand, smiling 
and wondering, called for the major-domo, 
who, in his black dress and powdered hair, 
looked an important personage. 

The chanoinesse seated herself, and fanned 
her face majestically till the man stood before 
her ; then she began — 

"Lucas, I wish to have a fourth valet in 
livery ; it is not convenient sometimes as it is.** 

"Jt is of course as Madame la Chanoinesse 
desires," answered the old major-domo with 
dignity; "but madame knows that there are 
sufficient for the carriages, and — " 

"How many spare liveries have we?" 
asked the chanoinesse. 

"We have eight put away in the presses, 
madame. I had them put away since madame 
no longer goes to court, and only has six 
running laquais to attend her when she goes 
to the opening of the States at Rennes." 
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" Eight. Are they in good condition ? " 

" They are of the most beautiful, madame," 
said Monsieur Lucaa, with enthusiasm. 

"I will inspect them. My nephew, will 
you accompany me ? Lucas, have the presses 
unlocked." 

The major-domo went off to obey. The 
chanoinesse from time to time had a general 
inspection of all the chateau contained, silken 
hangings, tapestries, everything, so he was not 
surprised. 

The presses lined a very large room up- 
stairs, which was devoted to linen and euch 
stores. 

They entered this lingerie just as Lucas had 
unlocked the doors, and displayed the interior 
of one wardrobe to view; in which, like the 
empty shades of vanished footmen, hung the 
eight liveries in question. They were of purple 
velvet, richly trimmed with gold lace; over 
each hung its three-cornered gold-laced hat. 

The chanoinesse examined them critically. 

" They are very well cared-for, Lucas," she 
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said. *'But the best preservation against 
the moth is occasionally to leave the door 
of the cupboard open. See ! you can lock 
the door of the lingerie from without, and 
leave the wardrobe and the window open 
all night, and all to-morrow. The gold 
is also a little tarnished ; the fresh air will 
do good." 

Monsieur Lucas assented with a profound 
bow. 

"By-the-bye, Lucas/' said the chanoinesse^ 
turning suddenly, as she began to descend 
the stairs, "the carriage to-morrow morning 
at ten ; I am going to drive into the country. 
I will take Andr^, the new groom." 

''Andr^! But, madame, he is so new to 
the place ! " 

" I wish to test his driving. I shall not 
require any valety 

Lucas bowed in greater astonishment than 
ever. 

" You will only have two horses then ? " 
said Bertrand. 
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" Yes ; two horses. As for the new valet ^ 
Lucas," she added, as she turned into her 
sitting-room, ** do nothing at present > 
Monsieur le Comte and I will consider the 
question." 

The major-domo departed. 

" The first part of our plan is accomplished, 
mon ami^^ said the old lady, gaily. 

"Now for some explanation," said her 
nephew, taking a stool, and seating himself 
at her feet. 

The chanoinesse looked at her watch. 

" In half-an-hour," she said, " the servants 
will all be at thtir dinner. Then you and I 
will take a towel, and — " 

" A towel ! " 

" Patience, foolish boy ! We will take a 
towel, and we will go up to the lingerie'' 

"But how are we to get in? Lucas took 
away the key.'' 

The chanoinesse took a bunch of keys out of 
the silken pocket of her work-table. 

" Am I, or am I not, mistress of this house ?'' 
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she asked, with a ring of scorn in her voice. 
" Well, we return to the lingerie ; we take the 
largest of the liveries ; we wrap it in a towel. 
Rose.Quenquer comes here this evening to see 
me ; I have work for her to do at home, and 
she takes away the towel and its contents." 

"Bravo, ma tanteT' cried Bertrand. "And 
then ? " 

" And then I start to-morrow at ten by the 
Quelnais and Briec road; at the Calvaire \ 
am met by my valety who mounts the carriage. 
I have a coachman who has not been ten days 
in our service, who will not know anything 
about this footman. Or if he does, am I not 
mistress of my own household ? We drive on 
through Quelnais to Kergoac. The diligence 
stops there. My footman has business to do 
for me ; he mounts it ; he is gone. We have 
his sailor's clothes in a bundle in the bottom 
of the carriage. By-and-bye, on the road to 
St. Malo, he will iSnd an opportunity of 
changing. The livery will be sacrificed — ^a 
loss of five hundred franca It is a pity.'* 
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" We will not grudge that," said Bertrand, 
gaily. "My aunt, you are the cleverest 
woman I know ! " 

" One only needs a little perception," said 
the old lady, modestly. "It will amuse me 
when we drive through Quimperlon, and past 
Monsieur Monnet's door. Bah ! that roturier 
Monnet makes one ill." 

The plan was carefully discussed in all its 
bearings, and arrangements made for unfore- 
seen contingencies. It seemed the best that 
could be devised. It was highly improbable 
that Pierrot could ride, or his escape might 
possibly be more simply contrived on horse- 
back. 

Nothing was left unthought of, even to the 
razor with which Pierrot was to shave off his 
thick moustache, and hair-powder from the 
chanoinesse^ 8 own dressing-case, which was to 
complete his disguise. 

Bertrand would have liked to accompany 
his aunt, but it was judged better that he 
should not do so. Anything out of the way 
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in iier conduct could thus be attributed to 
a certain eccentricity, de grande dame^ upon 
which the chanoinesse prided herself. 

The whole plan was carefully explained 
to Rose, who looked on it as a miracle of 
cleverness. 

At twelve o'clock that night she and Ang^le 
met Pierrot, and arranged everything. They 
carried a lantern with them, and helped him 
to make his disguise as complete as possible» 
thickly powdering his black hair, and even his 
sun-burnt complexion. They did up his own 
clothes in the smallest possible compass ; and 
then came the question — Where should he 
hide ? The rising of the tide would not allow 
of his return to the cave. After a few 
moments of doubt they determined to take la 
Dandel into their confidence, so that Pierrot 
mio:ht remain hidden in her hut till he should 
hear the approach of the carriage-wheels, which 
must pass that way. 

La Dandel was quite willing ; indeed, she 
owed Pierrot a good turn for many little acts 
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of kindness during the time that she had 
carried his fish to market before the wreck of 
the ' Pluto/ 

The two girls, even in the midst of their 
anxieties, could not help laughing when Pierrot 
entered la Dandel's hut, for she received him 
with a profound curtsey, and could hardly be 
induced to believe that this exquisite in purple 
velvet and gold lace, with a head as white as 
snow, could be the rough sailor Pierrot. 

"Good-bye, Pierrot, dear Pierrot," said Rose, 
her heart filling suddenly with the anguish of 
parting. 

" Quick, Rose, quick," whispered Angdle ; 
" already day begins to break." 

" Shall I not see you again ? " said Pierrot, 
piteously. 

" I will be at the foot of the Calvaire to see 
the carriage go by," answered Rose ; ** but it 
is farewell now, Pierrot." 

''If it please God, I will make money. I 
will be a good man, and I will come home 
worthy to claim you as my wife." 
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Rose could think of nothing but good-bye, 
good-bye; the present ahut out the future. 
And Angdle drew her away from Pierrot's last 
kiss, and led her home, weeping bitterly. 

" Ah, Rose 1 dear Rose," said Ang^le, press- 
ing closely to her, " your sorrow is not so hard 
to bear as mine. You are so sure of Pierrot's 
love ; and he will do well now. I feel certain 
of that" 

Rose could only sob. 

"I wish I could cry," said Ang^e, wistfully; 
" but I never can. I do not think Gaston can 
love me now, his whole life is so changed. 
And what am I among such ladies as Made- 
moiselle Blanche ? She came into the repasaerie 
yesterday, and laid her hand on mine. It was 
so soft and white, and — and it showed me the 
difference." 

*• My darling," siud Rose, in a voice broken 
with sobs, " how can I comfort you ? The 
only thing is to do all you can to forget 
Gaston/* 

'* When I shut my eyes. Rose, and you cross 
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my hands on my breast, and sprinkle the holy 
water on my coffin, then, and not till then, 
shall I forget Gaston." 

They did not speak again till they reached 
home, when Ang^le threw her arms round 
Rose, and nestled to her breast. 

**We are both very unhappy, Eose," she 
said; "but some day all will be changed. 
For you a bright, happy future is in store ; for 
myself some strange doom." 

" Do not say so, Ang^le. You shall not say 
so," cried Rose, kissing her sister passionately. 

''And yet it will be so," said Ang^le. "The 
shadow is lying here;" and she pressed her 
hand on her heart. " Good-night, Rose." 

And they softly threaded their way into the 
house. 

The next morning, shortly after ten o'clock, 
the chanoinesae drove along the high road. 
As she approached la DandeFs hovel, a servant 
in the Laval livery stood by the wayside. 
The lady pulled the check-string sharply, and 
as the man approached she leant out of the 
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carriage- window and saluted him loudly with 
a severe reprimand. 

Andr6, on the box, thought that his new 
mistress was not one to be disobeyed with 
impunity as he listened to her words — " What 
did Pierre mean by not coming up to the 
castle to attend her? Had he presumed to 
forget her orders ? Was the parcel ready that 
he was to take by diligence from Kergoac ? " 
etc., etc. 

Pierrot was sharp-witted, and he said 
nothing, but handed in the parcel containing 
his clothes under the coachman's feet, and 
mounted to his place. 

Pierrot had considered all things. He felt 
that the converaation of the coachman would 
be a great source of danger to him ; therefore, 
when that functionary turned to him with 
some question, Pierrot put his hand behind his 
ear, and asked " What " in such a thundering 
voice, that Andr^ perceived that he must 
be stone-deaf, and upbraiding the evil 
hour which had saddled him with so dull 
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a companion, made no attempt at further 
conversation. 

Standing by the Calvaire, shading the light 
from her eyes, stood Rose. They passed ; there 
was one quick glance of loving eyes into hers, 
and he was gone, and Rose, panting for breath, 
turned to the Calvaire to pray. 

On lumbered the heavy carriage, noisily rat- 
tling over the stones of Quimperlon. Monsieur 
Monnet stood on the steps of his house, and he 
took off his hat with a profound bow. He^ 
was gratified by the cordiality of the salute he 
received in return. The dream of his life was 
to be allowed to join the select circle of these 
exclusive aristocrats. 

Monnet was in high spirits that day. A 
coastguardsman, very clever in his profession, 
believed himself to have discovered a Briec 
man who would consent to betray Pierrot. 

The ministers of justice were already on 
their way to take him, and not till late did 
they return to confess that the betrayer had 
found the nest yet warm, but the bird flown. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

rpHE long hot summer passed awaj, with ita 
^ drought, its anxieties and its misfortunes, 
and the autumn began. 

September was cold and rainj, and the 
weather-wise foretold a hard winter. Every 
evening the sun went down in a magnificent 
blaze of crimson and gold, such sunsets as live 
long in the memory from their extraordinary 
grandeur. 

Quiet little Quimperlon, to outward seem^ 
ing, lived its usual uneventful, calm life. The 
trade of the place was very stagnant, food 
dear, and many out of work. Under the 
surface smouldered a discontented spirit, and a 
tendency to congregate in low cafes for the 
discussion of grievances. 
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Monsieur Monnet's enterprises appeared to 
prosper. He held a very large number of 
both men and women in his employ ; he had 
bought up several of the monopolies of the 
place ; but under the outward prosperity with 
him also dwelt dark care. To a keen eye the 
immediate future was anxious. There was 
such insecurity and want of confidence in the 
country, that on every hand enterprise wag 
checked. Nothing was doing, and the extreme 
depression of agricultural prospects deepened 
the gloom. 

One evening, late in the month of Sep- 
tember, excitement at last roused up the little 
town. A man on horseback came galloping 
through the streets, and blowing a horn 
lustily, drew rein at the '* Pelican." 

The horn attracted all the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring houses. Doors and windows 
were thrown open ; the caf^a poured their con- 
tents into the streets, and the words flew from 
one to another, " News I news from Paris I '' 

The scene was picturesque in the extreme. 
I. 14 
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Quimperlon was a good specimen of an old 
Breton town — the houses picturesquely ir- 
regular, with over-hanging eaves, with strange 
wood-carvings of quaint dragons and beasts 
supporting the roofs ; the irregular, steep main 
street, with its rough, uneven pavement ; the 
wares of each shop gaily decorating its exterior 
— scarlet handkerchiefs, wolf and sheepskin 
coats, bright-coloured stuffs of all kinds, or 
great baskets of prismatic mackerel, hard by 
yellow pumpkins, and barrels of salted cod, 
redolent of oil. 

Out of every window leant women and 
children, their broad white coiffes flyiug like 
wings on each side of their faces. A little 
crowd gathered like a snowball, and in front 
of the *' Pelican," under the hanging representa- 
tion of the golden bird, the messenger sat on 
horseback, bawling and shouting his news; 
the poor white horse so jaded that it hung 
its head quite down between its knees, so 
that its loDg mane nearly touched the 
ground. 
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" Necker recalled ! the hope of France ! 
general rejoicings I immediate States- General I 
prosperity ! down with Lom^nie ! vive the 
States-General." 

The people listened, and the crowd in- 
creased. The women pulled each other and 
asked, " But what does it mean ? " And the 
men answered, gathering enthusiasm with 
every word they uttered, ** It means national 
representation ! that we shall have a voice in 
the government 1 " Here the women took up 
the cry : " It means no taxes ! cheap bread I 
no monopolies ! " 

A shrill woman's voice in the crowd took up 
the parable : " This will draw Monnet's teeth ! " 
The cry became popular : " The States-General I 
the States-General I a-das Monnet ! " 

At this moment Ange Quenquer was elbow- 
ing his way through the crowd. He was a 
man of sound good sense, and he thought the 
words ominous. There were also some dark, 
sinister-looking faces among the by-standers, 

whom he recognized as men of Briec, and he 

14* 
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knew that these men hated Monnet with a 
deadly hatred. 

The bonhomie of a Frenchman is but skin- 
deep; very near the surface lies a strange 
ferocity, as characteristic a national peculiarity 
as their native good manners. Ange would 
not have raised a finger to save Monnet firom 
worse than befell him that day. 

Evening deepened, and the crowd increased ; 
the cafes sold freely of the cheap corn -brandy 
of the country, and the men talked themselves 
mad. Before the moon rose they had gone in 
a body to Monnet's house and broken every 
pane of glass it contained. 

The men returned to the caf^s, and drank, 
and laughed, and talked themselves into a 
boastful oblivion of consequences. In every 
window a candle was lighted, or wicks swim- 
ming in thick fish-oil, flaring wildly. And 
they shouted themselves hoarse. 

The reckoning came but too surely. Monnet 
was rich enough to gratify his thirst for 
revenge. The following morning he turned 
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off every man, woman, and child in his 
employ; and finding his windowless house 
uninhabitable, he set out for Paris, followed 
by the curses of Quimperlon. 

Then the cold, bitter winter of 1788 settled 
down on the little town — the bitterest, coldest 
winter known within the memory of man. 

Nothing was altered ; bread grew more and 
more dear. The largest employer of labour 
in the town had been driven from it by the 
madness of that September night. The num- 
ber of men thrown out of work reduced wages 
to a starvation rate. Cold, and hunger, and 
misery stalked in the streets ; and cold, hunger, 
and misery, after a while, prove demoralizing. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

/^NE bitterly cold night towards the end of 
^^ the year, Madame de Tr^guillec and her 
daughter sat cosily together over a fire of 
blazing logs. Blanche kept the point of the 
bellows resting on the toe of her little em- 
broidered white shoe, and from time to time 
blew up the flames. It was really necessary 
to keep them well up, the cold was so 
intense that night. Madame de Tr^guillec 
had wrapped herself in a thick cachemire; 
she looked pale, and shivered. 

"It is far colder in the country than in 
Paris," she said, fretfully. 

" Oh no, mamma," said Blanche, cheerily. 
**It is only that in a bright salon lit up and 
brilliant, and full of charming toilettes, you 
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have no time to shiver and think of the cold, 
and perhaps the houses are warmer." 

" Yes, the houses are warmer. The country- 
is only meant for a very few weeks in summer," 
said her mother, shivering. 

" You do not regret Paris, mamma ? '* said 
Blanche, suddenly. 

" No, not exactly, only sometimes, my child. 
Ah, miffnonne^ some day you will experience 
what it is to have a world to relinquish 1 May 
le hon Dieu accept the sacrifice." 

" I am very happy," said Blanche, thought- 
fully. " I love the people, and I love 
the sea, and the gardens, and the flowers. 
Ah, mamma, I have nothing left to wish 
for." 

" You are only a child," said Madame de 
Tr^guillec, a little impatiently. **One can- 
not always vegetate, one must live. One 
would become a vegetable altogether if one 
had nothing better to think about than the 
pleasures of the country." 

" But you see, mamma," said Blanche, 
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gently, "that these are all the pleasures of 
my life." 

" It cannot last for ever," sighed her mother. 
" Blanche, I have something of great import- 
ance about which to speak to you." 

"'Wait a moment then, mamma, till I am 
properly disposed to listen," said Blanche, 
gaily. 

She gave one final blow to the fire, and 
then drawing a low stool to her mother s feet 
she sat down on it, laying her head in her lap, 
and drawing one of her hands lovingly under 
her soft cheek. 

" Now, mamma, I am ready," she said. 

" Blanche," said her mother, seriously, " you 
are no longer a child. I was married before 
I was your age, and indeed, ma fUe, it is 
time for you to take a more serious view 
of life." 

"Oh, mamma, I am only seventeen," said 
Blanche, pleadingly. 

"Nevertheless I am right. It will not do 
to be childish, my Blanche. There are peculiar 
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circumstances to be considered, and, above all, 
there is one consideration that is most serious. 
Blanche, you know how delicate my health 
has become of late years/' 

" But it is much better, mamma," said 
Blanche, eagerly. 

" Yes ; but still it is not as if I were strong 
like some people. I have perhaps but a short 
time to live. I cannot reckon upon always 
being with my child, and, alas 1 alas I my 
Blanche has no father." 

" Mother, mother, do not speak like that." 

" I must, silly child, for I do it with an 
object. Blanche, I shall never feel happy or 
at rest till I have married you suitably and 
well; so that when my time comes to die I 
shall know that you will not be left in this 
sad world without a protector." 

" Oh, mamma, indeed it is too soon to speak 
of that.'* 

" No, Blanche ; it is not too soon. It is 
very necessary that I should speak of it, for 
the time has come.'' 
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" I will not marry," cried Blanche, petu- 
lantly. 

" My Kttle girl must not be foolish,'' said 
the mother, stroking her fair hair lovingly. 
" All women must marry ; it is their fate. I 
should not like to see you coiffer la Sainte 
Katherine.^ 

"No, I suppose not," murmured Blanche. 
" But I am only seventeen, and there is time." 

"But one cannot choose one's own time 
when a really good opportunity oflfers itself,'' 
said Madame de Trdguillec, quickly. " You are 
a child, and I do wrong to consult you. If 
your father had been living we should have 
settled it all without saying a word to you, 
and presented the gentleman to you on the 
day of your betrothal." 

" Ah, but mamma," said Blanche, coaxingly; 
" you and I have only each other, I am not 
like other girls. You would not do anything 
to make your poor little girl suffer ? " 

Madame de Tr^guillec clasped her to her 
breast with a burst of passionate affection ; 
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then with a sudden rapid transition she 
returned to business. 

" See, you silly child/' she said, '* you talk 
of suffering. What nonsense 1 It is with 
happiness that we have to do. A gentleman 
of very large fortune, of noble family, and an 
old friend of my own — " 

" I do not like old gentlemen," said Blanche, 
like a spoilt child. 

" Let me finish. This gentleman wxites to 
ask me to give you to his son. He is very 
■young, and—" 

"They are unbearable when they are very 
young," said Blanche. 

Madame de Tr^uillec went on without 
heeding — 

" He is very handsome and very promising ; 
altogether, it is the best marriage that I could 
have found for you. Kiss me, Blanche. I 
am quite happy about it.'' 

" But, mamma, at least I may hear who 
this handsome, rich, very young individual 
is ? " said Blanche. 
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"Monsieur de St. Aubin, the son of Mon- 
sieur de la Kergoac ; and, moreover, there is 
one thing about him that will please both you 
and Bertrand de Laval — he holds these absurd 
new politics of yours, believes in the States- 
General, and frequents the salon of Madame 
Necker." 

" But he is a nobody, is he not ? He has 
received no education. What have we heard 
about him ? " 

" He has received quite enough of an educa- 
tion for all ordinary purposes," said Madame 
de Treguillec, decidedly. " I hear that he is 
considered to be a man of much talent, who 
will go far. Allons^ my child, all these little 
objections are frivolous! Be amiable, come!* 
Let us think of what it all means. A charm- 
ing marriage, a beautiful corbeille, a handsome 
young husband who will adore you, and one 
of the prettiest, best-appointed hotels in 
Paris ! " 

" Oh, mamma, mamma ! " cried Blanche, 
hiding her face in her mother's lap, '* I do 
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not want to marry ; I am much happier with 

you/' 

" Really, Blanche, this is childish," said her 
mother, displeased. "I thought you had 
more common sense. You really speak as if 
you had not heard a word of all that I have 
been saying. What, Blanche, crying I Oh, 
my darling I my treasure I what is it ? Do 
you not believe that there is nothing that I 
would not do to secure the happiness of my 
beloved chUd ? " 

" Then do not send me away, mamma ; do 
not send me away." 

Blanche's crying became almost hysterical 
as she clung to her mother, covering her with 
^kisses ; so that Madame de Tr^guillec, satisfy- 
ing herself that it was nothing but an atia<iue 
de nerfs^ devoted her mind to soothing and 
comforting her child, petting and caressing 
her with tender love. 

She soon sent Blanche to bed, feeling that 
she was quite unfit for further conversation 
ou such an agitating subject that night ; and 
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then she herself sat close over the fire, think- 
ing deeply. 

The result of Madame de Tr^giiillec's earnest 
thought was a little note to Bertrand de Laval, 
in which she begged him to pay her a visit 
immediat<ily, as she wanted his advice on a 
matter of importance. 

The note was sent the following morning, 
and in the afternoon Monsieur de Laval rode 
over to Mont Marin. 

Madame de Treguillec had previously told 
her daughter that she expected Bertrand to 
call on a matter of business, and that she did 
not wish her to appear until she was sent for ; 
so Blanche remained in the large scdon^ with an 
embroidery-frame before her, but idle fingers, 
for some time. Then she ensconced herself in 
the window-seat, where she would have been 
very cold, even in her warm white woollen 
gown, if the beating of her heart had not kept 
her warm. 

Madame de Tr(?guillec had been a woman of 
the world ; she flattered herself that she had 
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very keen perceptions, a very subtle intuition 
into the mysteries of human nature ; but in 
the blank silence of the past night a misgiving 
had entered her mind — a misgiving which 
caused her to shiver. Had she made a fatal 
mistake in allowing her daughter to associate 
so freely with a man like Bertrand ? — so 
fascinating, so handsome, even though he was 
almost like a married man, already betrothed 
for years to his little cousin. 

She felt the charm herself: she was verv 
fond of him. To her mind his manners were 
perfect ; free from all affectation, but brightly 
courteous and well-bred. His sentiments 
were noble, his opinions chivalrous ; she felt 
4t all, and blamed herself for not having 
thought of it sooner. But Madame de 
Tr^guillec was a woman of infinite resources. 
She had set her mind to work that night to 
discover some means by which to avert the 
evil, and had formed a most ingenious plan. 
When Bertrand de Laval arrived he found 
Madame de Treguillee alone, and she lost no 
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time in introducing the subject she had most 
at heart. 

"You must know," she said, "what an 
anxious charge it is to a woman who has 
such precarious health as mine to have an 
only daughter. You sympathize with me, I 
am sure," she said, looking up into the dark 
eyes that were bent on hers. " I must marry 
her — I must leave her under some strong 
and safe protection before I die. It is 
not only my duty, but it would be to me 
the greatest comfort, the best relief ; you 
understand ? " 

" I understand," he answered, hoarsely. 

^^ Mon amil^ she said, very gently, laying 
her hand on his, " I can trust you, can I 
not ? I feel as if you might be my own son, 
and Blanche's brother. Can I trust you ? " 

" You can trust me." 

" I am speaking in a very unconventional 
way," said Madame de Treguillec. " But you 
are yourself unconventional, my friend. You 
will understand me. Blanche is very young ; 
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she is only seventeen, the poor little thing I 
She does not wish to marry." 

" Then why hurry her ? " exclaimed 
Bertrand, with a long breath of relief. 
"There is time." 

"There is no time," said her mother, 
impatiently. "I thought you would have 
understood that feelings are not the only 
things to be considered in this world. There 
is the future, besides the present. The proposal 
of Monsieur de la Kergoac offers prospects to 
my child not only desirable, but brilliant. 
A child can exist upon sentiment; a woman 
requires life, society, amusement, all that is 
really worth having. Blanche cannot remain 
a child for ever." 

"But a little longer," said Bertrand. 
" Illusions are sweet, youth is short. Why 
shorten it prematurely ? " 

" How unreasonable you all are ! " cried 

Madame de Tr^guillec, half-playfuUy, half- 

pettishly. " It is no misfortune I propose, 

but a reasonable and wealthy marriage, with 
I, 16 
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every prospect of a happy and prosperous 

future." 

"But if your daughter is averse to it?" 
Madame de Tr^guillec again laid her hand 

on his arm. 

" My friend," she said, " I am going to show 

a confidence in you that I would not show 

to any other man that I know." 

« 

Bertrand looked at her with a troubled, 
uneasy look, and became very pale. 

Madame de Tr^guillec drew a long breath, 
and went on : 

" I have been foolish, perhaps, my friend, to 
allow you to become so intimate together; 
but I looked on you naturally as a man all 
but already married, and Blanche also has 
always regarded you in the same light. But, 
after all, you are both very young, and 
perhaps — perhaps — '* 

"You do not mean to cast any reflection 
upon my honour, madame ? " asked Bertrand, 
somewhat sternly. 

" A thousand times no ; but, Bertrand,'' 
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she said, half-laughing, half-crying, and quite 
unconscious that she had called him by his 
Christian name, " my Blanche is very young. 
I want her to do my bidding — I want her 
to marry Gaston de St. Aubin. Will you 
undertake to persuade her to do so ? If you 
will do this — She will see, she will see — 
Ah, my poor boy I " 

For Bertrand with a groan hid his face in 
his hands. 

Madame de Tr^guillec wrung her hands 
and cried. She reproached herself bitterly; 
but, strong in her plan, she would not spare 
the hapless young people the torture that she 
had prepared for them. Blanche must be 
persuaded to marry Gaston. All would yet be 
well. 

" You will do it, mon ami ? " she asked 
again, timidly. 

Bertrand raised his face, looking very white 
and stern, and said, 

" Say no more, dear madame ; I will do it." 

16* 
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CHAPTER XVnL 

" ^ r ADEMOISELLE BLANCHE," said 

■^-'- Julie, coming into the big sahn, 
"Madame la Comtesse has sent me to tell 
yon to go to her in the blae saloKS' 

Blanche rose at onoe to obey. She was 
very pale at first; but as her hand touched 
the handle of the door, a bright rosy flush 
tinged her cheeks, her large eyes dilated and 
glistened ; she looked like some frightened 
fawn, ready to spring away at the first alarm. 

She went in. One quick glance showed 
her that her mother was not there, that she 
was alone with Bertrand de Laval. 

" Monsieur," she said, timidly, " I thought 
that mamma was here ; I will tell her," 

Bertrand did not speak, something seemed 
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to choke him, but he held out his hand and 
led her to a sofa ; then drawing a chair for- 
wards, he seated himself in front of her. It 
seemed curious that his presence should 
embarrass her to-day, she had always been 
so perfectly at ease with him before ; but there 
was something in the troubled look of his 
dark eyes that disturbed her strangely. She 
could not meet it, but turned away her head 
shyly. Suddenly Bertrand leaped up from 
his chair and began to speak, walking up and 
down the room. 

*' I am not quite old enough to be your 
father, mademoiselle," he said, with a short 
laugh, that had in it a little touch of bitterness ; 
" but, nevertheless, your mother has given me 
the strange task of being your monitor. You 
must be patient with me while I fulfil this 
task." 

"1 w^ill not be patient I" cried Blanche, 
with flashing eyes. "Mamma should not 
have told you anything about it." 

"We are not always ourselves the best 
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judges," he said gently, "and you are very 
young." 

" Indeed I am not young ! " cried Blanche ; 
" 1 am seventeen. Oh, monsieur, if you 
have any message from mamma, say it 
quickly." 

"It is not a message ; it is — it — well, well, 
let us come to the point. The parti whom 
madame your mother proposes to you is in 
every way eligible. Gaston de St. Aubin is 
very well spoken of here, I understand ; he is 
of good family. Your life would be passed 
in ease and comfort, and — and happiness. 
They say that men educated in the country 
make kinder, more loving husbands, and — " 

" This is all of no use," said Blanche, half- 
crying, " for mamma has told it to me before." 

"Mademoiselle," continued Bertrand, still 
pacing up and down, "one cannot always 
depend on one's own judgment. See, you 
are fortunate in having a loving mother. You 
can trust the love of such a mother not to do 
anything that would not be for your ultimate 
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good. In these days women should not be 
without a protector. Your mother is weak 
and frail ; she has lost the strength and prop 
of her own life; she looks to you to give 
her a protector, a son on whom she may 
depend, who will take care of you both, who 
will—" 

He did not finish his sentence. 

Blanche had risen and come close to him, 
her hands clasped tightly on her breast. She 
was breathless with emotion. 

" Tell me," she panted, " do you wish it, 
Bertrand ? you I " 

He looked at her for one moment, then 
he passed his hand hastily over his brow, and 
said in a low voice, 

" Yes, Blanche, I wish it.'* 

The girl sank down on a chair, her eyes 
fixed on vacancy, her hands lying in her lap. 

Bertrand walked hastily to the window. 
She did not hear the muttered words that 
burst from his lips — 

" God help me I I cannot bear it 1 " 
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Then he returned and took one of her little 
cold hands in his, 

"Blanche," he said, "I will speak once 
more on this subject, and for the last time. 
Look you, child, happiness is a very bright 
thing in this life ; but it is not all. There is 
much that is better worth living for. Some- 
times God's hand interposes a barrier between 
our happiness and us. That barrier has been 
placed between us, Blanche, and its name is 
honour. Do you understand? See! there 
are other things to live for : there is sacrifice ; 
there is your mother's love ; there is ambition 
— a noble ambition to do what is right. Above 
all, Blanche, when all is gone we have to live 
for duty, and duty leads to heaven." 

Still she did not speak, but she looked at 
him with a dreamy look in her sweet eyes. 

"I have nothing more to say,'* he said. 
'* Blanche, I have dared to speak very openly 
to you ; but you see I love you — as a brother." 

Poor little Blanche, she hardly knew what 
she was doing : she put her arms round his 
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neck, and sobbed on his breast, and clung to 
him. 

"My darling! my little sister!" he said, 
and his voiced thrilled with a pain of which 
she could not imagine the intensity. 

He kissed her passionately three times, and 
drew himself away from her. 

*' Blanche," he said, " God will help us ; we 
will be brave." 

"Yes, we will be brave," she repeated, 
trying to stifle her sobs. 

He could bear no more, but left her and 
went. 

Madame de Tr^guillec passed him on her 
way to the blue aalon. He took no notice of 
her, but went on, his face almost convulsed 
by suflfering. 

She was frightened. 

" Oh," she exclaimed to herself, " 1 thought 
I was acting with such wisdom! Have I 
made another mistake ? " 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

rpHE snow fell fast ; the whole country was 
-*- covered ; and a bitter east wind swept it 
The summer had been conspicuous for its long 
and harmful drought ; now it seemed that the 
winter was to be its rival in severity. 

One evening all the Quenquers were as- 
sembled for supper, that is, all that still 
remained together of the numerous family — 
the old father, who continued helplessly to 
occupy a chair in the chimney comer, Mfere 
Mariette, the three girls, and Ange and Yves. 
The rosy-faced lads were gone. Mariette had 
wept much over the departure of each one of 
them — wept as if she would never see them 
again. Another departure was to take place 
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soon. At Christmas Jaquot was to have 
another holiday ; he would return to Quim- 
perlon. Before his departure Adolphine had 
assured herself of the fact that he would then 
marry her. 

She did it very simply and quietly. She 
told him that it was of no use now to think 
of Ang^le. And, indeed, the pale wistful girl, 
with a look of abstraction in her lovely eyes, 
was so different from the merry, blooming 
Ang^le of yore, that Jaquot, almost without 
knowing it, had suffered her image to fade 
away in his heart. 

An honest, busy man, who hopes to become 
master of an honest and thriving trade, has 
no time in which to prosecute a hopeless suit. 
This Adolphine pointed out, and then calmly 
observed, that should he wish it, she herself 
would not mind marrying him ; and forthwith 
drew such a bright, practical picture of future 
happiness, success, and good fortune, that 
Jaquot was enchanted ; and before they had 
been betrothed a week, had almost forgotten 
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that Adolphine had not from the beginning 
been his first and only love. 

He went back to his work, and Adolphine 
set to work spinning her bridal linen. She 
was always busy. 

It was so cold that, instead of sitting at 
the table, each member of the family took 
his bowl of cabbage soup, and they gathered 
round the fire. 

Yves never spoke, it was his nature to sit 
thus silent ; but the others were all chattering. 
Presently Ang^le rose and put on her great 
black cloak, drawing the hood over her coiffe. 

" Where are you going ? " cried Mfere 
Mariette, " so late, and on such a cold night ? 
Sit down, child, sit down. I will not have 
you go out on such an evening as this." 

*'It is but six o'clock, mother," answered 
Ang^le, "although it is dark. I will carry 
the little lantern. I will not go far, only to 
carry my soup to la Dandel. Her house is 
cold. She is very poor. A bowl of warm 
soup will cheer her poor heart." 
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*'You are right/' said Mfere Mariette; *'but 
do not be long, my child/' 

Ange opened the door for his sister, and a 
rush of cold air came in. He came out with 
her on to the step. 

"No snow falling now," he said, "but it 
may come on again. If it does, I will come 
and fetch you, Ang^le." 

The cold draught reached the old man in 
the chimney-comer; he feebly rubbed his 
hands together. 

"See, Mariette,'' he murmured, "the good 
God has sent cool, soft air at last. All night 
I have heard the pattering of the sweet rain 
on the leaves, and it is soaking into the poor 
burnt earth, and the leaves and flowers are 
rejoicing, and the yellow grain swelling at 
last. We shall save the harvest, Dieu merci^' 
and he relapsed into silence again. 

Ang^le sped swiftly on her way. The snow 
had been dug out, and on each side of the 
main road formed a snow-drift nearly six feet 
high. It was already very dark, but her 
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lantern lit up the path before her. She held 
the hot bowl of soup under her cloak. 

After about ten minutes' walk she reached 
the miserable hut of la Dandel. The snow 
had not been swept away from the door, and 
was banked up against it. Angele was young 
and strong, but it was some minutes before 
she could clear it away sufficiently to force 
open the door and enter. 

There was no light, no vestige of a fire. 
Angele was frightened, for all was so intensely 
still. It seemed as if there could be no living 
thing within miles. 

She opened her lantern, and allowed its 
welcome light to illumine every corner of the 
hovel. Then, to her great relief, she heard a 
sound as of a faint long sigh, and she hastened 
towards the corner from whence the sound 
proceeded. 

The old woman was lying on her straw bed 
on the ground, with every scrap of coverlid 
she possessed and an armful of straw spread 
over her. She was asleep ; but she looked so 
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haggard and awful in her sleep that Anglic 
was terrified. She seized her hands, which 
were as cold as ice, and began chafing them 
eagerly, calling her loudly by name. The old 
woman woke with a start, and sat up in bed ; 
but she was so feeble that she sank back. 

"What is the matter?" cried Ang^le. 
"You have no fire, no light. Oh, tell me 
what is it 1 " 

" So my little angel has come. I have had 
such a beautiful dream, my child. I am sorry 
you awakened me." 

"But before you say any more, eat this," 
cried Angele. 

She knelt on the floor, supported the poor 
old woman on her left arm, and began to 
feed her. 

After the first mouthful she fell upon the 
rest with an avidity which made Ang^lc's 
blood run cold. 

" Oh, it is good I it is good ! " she cried. 
" And God Himself has sent you to save me 
from death. I was too cold M^jgajmpgry to 
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live. 1 have not worked for three days ; and 
when one does not work one does not eat, 
except what the good God sends one." 

"You must come home with me, Mfere 
Dandel," said Ang^le, decidedly. "Can you 
walk so far ? " 

" I walk so far ! — I who can wring the 
largest sheet at Mont Marin with one turn of 
the wrist ! But I cannot go with you, child. 
Bah ! what would your mother say ? " 

" She will welcome you. You shall sleep in 
my bed. We have a warm fire ; you shall sit 
by it and drink a cup of hot spiced cider. 
Come ; it will be so pleasant." 

"You are sure that your mother will not 
mind," said la Dandel, hesitatingly. 

" No, no ; she will be glad. Can you 
stand ? " 

The old woman rose slowly to her feet. 

" My hands and feet are numb," she said ; 
"but the warm soup is penetrating into my 
very fingers. You say I shall have a cup of 
cider ? " 
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" Yes, warm and spiced, and shall sleep in 
my bed." 

" Ah I " 

At this moment, to Ang^le's great relief, 
Ange came in. 

'* Good evening, Mere Dandel," he said. 
'* It is late and dark, and I have come to see 
Ang^le safe home." 

Ang^le hastily explained to him the state of 
things. 

"See la voisinel^ he said, kindly. "This 
little girl is quite right ; without fire and light 
one freezes in this sort of weather. Here, 
put your hands round my right arm, and 
I will put my left arm round your waist. 
Courage, ma vieille^ we shall soon get home. 
Here, Ang^le, wrap that blanket round 
her." 

Ang^le went to the other side of the old 
woman, holding the light ; and so they went 
out into the snow together. 

It was no colder outside than within the 

hut ; but it was not easy to get her along, for 
I. 16 
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she was veiy weak from want of food. Had 
Angdle not roused her from sleep that night, 
in all probability she would never again have 
awakened in this world. 

Kose was waiting on the doorstep for them, 
and a ruddy light from the fire shone out on 
the snow. 

It was the work of very few moments to 
prepare the longed-for cider, to place the old 
woman in a sheltered corner, with heated 
blankets round her feet, and a galette of buck- 
wheat flour to eat slowly. 

'* God bless you all," she said, looking round 
on the group. "Ah, la Mariette, truly you 
are a happy mother." 

** Yes, I was a happy mother," said the old 
woman, her eyes glistening. " I had them all 
in the old home. Ah, mon hommey^ she cried, 
shaking the old man's arm, "we had a fine 
family then — Ange and Yves, and Jean and 
Devrand, and Battiste, Eose, Adolpkine, and 
Ang^le, and my poor child Monsieur Gaston, 
whom I loved like the others ; '' and she wiped 
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away a tear from her eyes with the corner of 
her apron. 

" Ah, well/' said la Dandel. " Rut you see, 
I have but one, my poor Jean-Marie ; and he 
is away in Paris, and can't come to see me 
because of his business." 

" I suppose he does not know how poor you 
are now," said Ange, quickly. 

" How should he, mon petit gars ? When 
he went I was the first laveuse of the place. 
I was earning well. From time to time I was 
able to send him a few francs ; but now, alas I 
alas I the good old days are gone. But there 
are kind hearts yet among us. Look at 
Monsieur de Laval I There is a heart of gold, 
there is an open hand. Ah, if he were not 
already affianced, it would rejoice my heart 
to see a marriage between him and our 
demoiselle." 

** He would be a good match for her," said 

Mariette. 

" He comes of some of the noblest blood of 

Brittany. His ancestors were de Montforts 

16 * 
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and Montaubans and Trdmouilles. Dame oui! 
He is descended from Isabelle de Bretagne, 
daughter of Jean, Duke of Brittany, and 
Jeanne of France, the daughter of Charles VI. 
Isabelle espoused Guy, Comte of Laval, sire de 
Montfort. They are of royal blood. When 
I was young," she continued, falling into the 
low, crooning voice of the old fireside story- 
tellers of Brittany, " my father had work to 
do at Montfort-le-Meu, and he and I went to 
live there for a while. It was from thence 
came the ancestors of the seigneurs of Laval. 
Catherine de Laval, Dame de Montfort wedded 
the Sieur de Rieux, and from them came other 
noble races — de Coligny, for example, who 
brought Calvinism into Brittany, and who was 
converted from the error of his ways by the 
wild ducks of St. Nicholas." 

''Come, 7^m mere J' cried Ange, "this is a 
new story. We have never heard it before. 
What were the wild ducks of St. Nicholas ? " 

" You shall hear ! you shall hear ! Throw 
another log of wood on the fire, Eose, and I 
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will tell you. In very early days there was a 
Seigneur de Montfort, who fell deeply in love 
with a little peasant of the village. I do not 
know whether she was the child of a peasant 
or an artisan. The seigneur saw her at the 
Grande Mease ^ and the devil entered into him, 
and prompted him to carry her off to the 
Chateau de Montfort. But see what it is to 
be under the special protection of the saints ! 
From the little window of the donjon into 
which she was cast the poor child could see 
the church of St. Nicholas, and to him she 
addressed her vows. When eric! crac! walls 
could not hold her, nor prison bars. She is 
out again, and at liberty, and away she flies 
to her cottage home. But see now, my chil- 
dren, sometimes, to try our faith, the saints 
only do things by halves. She is seen to fly 
by the fierce soldiers of Montfort. They 
pursue, they surround her. She is captured 
close by the lake. On the lake the wild 
ducks swim calmly among the reeds. The poor 
child again addresses her prayers to Heaven. 
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She VOWS herself to St. Nicholas, and six 
pounds of fine wax candles, and she turns to 
the wild ducks on the river, and she bids them 
remember her vow, and fulfil it, should she 
not live to do so. Once more the saint 
interferes — confusion falls among the soldiers, 
they are blinded, they fight each other, the 
rough band melts away. She is left alone and 
safe. The story enters not into the exact 
manner of miracles. Some say she was then 
and there transformed into one of the gentle 
wild fowl on the lake. Who knows ? But, 
strange to say, from that time every year, at 
the Fete of St. Nicholas, a wild duck with her 
brood came to his church. Hundreds and 
thousands of devout pilgrims witnessed the 
miracle. She came, prostrated herself before 
the high altar, and leaving there one of her 
little ducklings as a votive offering, returned 
to the lake, and was seen no more. 

"0//^ dame! and when the Comtes de Laval 
see the wild ducks swimming on the lake, or 
following each other in long flights in the 
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skies, they make the sign of the cross ; dame 

" Praise to Saint Nicholas I " said Rose, 
rising to her feet. *' Come, Mfere Dandel, it 
grows late, let me help you to bed; and 
Ang^le, my darling, go you to bed also, and 
dream that we are all under the special pro- 
tection of the good Saint Nicholas." 

In the night a cold thaw set in, and the 
icicles dripped and fell ; but six feet of solid 
snow vanishes not at a moment's notice. 

Very early in the morning a messenger on 
horseback arrived at the Chateau Gris. He 
brought two messages, and for awhile both 
were to remain secret ones. The first was 
to order the Chateau Gris at once to be 
prepared for the reception of Monsieur de 
la Kergoac and Monsieur de St. Aubin; the 
second was to convey a small packet to 
Ang^le. 

The messenger fulfilled his duty well: the 
preparations were commenced promptly, but 
in profound secrecy; and he found a quiet 
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moment in which, unobserved, to fulfil his 
mission to Ang^le. 

She opened the packet, every trace of colour 
fading from her fair young face. It contained 
a purse full of money, a lock of her own soft 
hair, and these words written — 

"Hotel Kergoac, Faubourg St. Honor^ 
Paris. A moi^ Angele." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

nnHE east wind swept through the streets 
-^ of Paris; the lamps were lighted early, 
for it was dark and very cold. 

Creeping along the streets, weary, footsore, 
and sad, two peasant women faced the bitter 
wind, holding each other tightly by the arm. 

One of them, whose small, white face and 
large eyes looked haggard with anxiety, was 
Ang^le Quenquer ; the other, her faithful 
friend, la Dandel, who had accompanied her 
in the secret flight she had made from her 
home, resolved to protect and help the girl 
who had been the good angel of her own life. 

Ang^le, though she felt as if her heart 
would break, considered her promise as bind- 
ing as a religious vow, and, though the feeling 
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of doom and coming sorrow was more heavy 
on her young heart than ever before, never for 
a moment did she contemplate the possibility 
of breaking her word to Gaston. She must go. 
The journey had been long and weary ; her 
money was nearly exhausted ; but they had 
arrived, and no^ surely all would be well. 

La Dandel proposed that they should go 
first to the Hotel Kergoac to let Monsieur de 
St. Aubin know that they had arrived, and 
that then Ang^le should accompany her to her 
son's house, a small shoe-shop in a little street 
that led out of the Rue du Bac. 

"There we will await his orders, ma belief' 
she said. " From that house he will come to 
fetch you to church and make you Madame la 
Vicomtesse. Then you will let me have your 
washing to do ; ah ! we shall see good times 
again." 

La Dandel spoke cheerfully, but sometimes 
dark misgivings would cross her mind. Why 
should not Gaston have come openly to claim 
her for his bride ? Why this secrecy ? But 
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thank God she was there — La Dandel — to 
take care of Ang^le. 

" Courage, my child/' whispered the old 
woman ; ** we are arriving at the very place. 
How dark and dismal those big stone houses 
look. There, that is the one w4th the light 
hanging over the door. Sapristi! what a place 
this Paris is I " 

" Have you courage to ring the bell, Mfere 
Dandel ? What shall we say ? Oh, how cold 
the wind is ! '* 

" You are frightened, child. Bah ! don't be 
frightened ; I am a very lion for courage. 
See ! " 

She rang the door-bell, which gave out a 
deep, clanging sound. 

'* Who is there ? " said a sleepy voice, and 
the great iron gate was partially opened, 
showing a dim vision of the court-yard 
within. 

"Ha! lea bonnes!^' cried the concierge. 
'* What do you mean by ringing like that ? 
What do you want ? " 
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He resumed the pipe which he had kept 
hidden behind his back. 

" If you please, monsieur," said la Dandel, 
" we have come for information. Is Monsieur 
de St. Aubin at home ? " 

*' Monsieur de St. Aubin is in the country/* 
answered the concierge^ making as if he would 
shut the gate. 

" Impossible !" cried the old woman, holding 
it fast. " We come by appointment. Let me 
only say a few words." 

" Come in then," said the concierge, more 
gently. " It is enough to freeze boiling water 
to stand out in the doorway like that." 

He led them into his little room close to the 
gate, where a cheerful fire was burning, and 
pointing to a bench, he said, 

" Now let us see : you say you come by 
appointment with Monsieur de St. Aubin ; but 
it is not possible. He has made other appoint- 
ments just now. If you are come to beg it is 
of no use, for monseigneur gives no alms at 
the door. His orders are strict on that score." 
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" Bah ! do we look like beffgars ? " cried la 
Daiidel, setting her arms a-kimbo in true 
washerwoman fashion. 

" No, no. Well, what is it ? " 

** When does Monsieur le Vicomte return ? " 

"The saints only know. Monsieur has 
gone to make a marriage, and sometimes that 
takes long.'* 

** Yes,*' said la Dandel, nodding her head 
with satisfaction ; " w^e know that he wishes 
to make a marriage, oui done ! and that he has 
not very far to seek to take a bride." 

" I'hat depends/' said the concierge^ re-filling 
his pipe. ** Mademoiselle is of an age to 
judge for herself. Monsieur Gaston is original ; 
does not resemble the gentlemen to whom 
she is accustomed." 

*'And that also is true," said la Dandel, 
with a short laugh. 

** And the bride ! what do they say of her ? 
Is she beautiful ? Is she young ? Can you 
tell me her name ? " 

" 1 have seen her as a little baby," answered 
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the man, who had some difficulty in re-lighting 
his pipe. " Madame la Comtesse used to come 
and see Madame la Marquise, and bring the 
baby with her. She was vouee au blanc, the 
pretty little one, and her name was Blanche 
Marie de Treguillec." 

"And Monsieur de St. Aubin is then at the 
Chateau Gris ? " asked the old woman, in a 
hard, loud voice. 

" Oui da, where else should he be ? He 
started a fortnight ago. He sent on Jules 
with messages to prepare the Chateau Gris, 
and a letter to some little paysanne, Jules told 
me. Ha ! ha ! that must cease now.'' 

There was a sound on the floor of some 
heavy fall. Ang^le had fainted. 

" What is the matter ? What is it ? Ah, 
the poor, pretty girl ! " cried the good-natured 
man, going down on his knees to peer into 
her face. 

'* Here, give me a glass of water, quick ! '' 
cried la Dandel, and she sprinkled some drops 
sharply in Angele's face. 
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** There, see, she comes to. What is it, 
la bonne ? " asked the concierge, 

** She is disappointed, the poor child/' 
answered la Dandel, glibly. " 1 am her aunt. 
She is Monsieur Gaston's soeur-de-lait^ and he 
promised to give her a good dot, and a hand- 
some husband ; and now he is gone." 

"Ah, well, well," said the concierge; **he 
will not be gone for ever. Husbands are easy 
to find in Paris; and the dot will be forth- 
coming.'' 

Ang^le revived, feeling sick and giddy ; and 
with many thanks to the kindly concierge, they 
started afresh on their walk. 

"My poor little one," said la Dandel, 
mournfully ; ** and was it for this you trusted 
this miserable seigneur ? to be treated like 
this ? But patience ! Courage, my child ! 
I will stay a few days with my son, and then 
I will take you home again ! back to the 
mother, and Rose, and all, ma belle!^ 

Ang^le shook her head. 

" We will speak of it all once more, an 
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after this never again; not another word 
about it. I cannot go home, Mfere Dandel. 
How could I face them ? What could I say ? 
No ; home has passed from me for ever. You 
are very good," she said, pressing the old 
woman's arm. ** You would go back with 
me, and face the poverty and starvation at 
Quimperlon; but I cannot do it. Perhaps," 
she said, timidly, "your son would let me 
stay with you a few days, just until I can 
get work to do. I will not be a burden to 
you long ; but, you see, I am very lonely, and 
you are my only friend." 

'* And as for this Gaston," cried la Dandel, 
clenching her fist with a sudden fierce gesture, 
" I will repay him some day ! He shall suflFer 
for this, lejier coquin ! " 

They plodded on through the cold streets. 
Now and then came a blast of wind so bitter 
that their teeth chattered ; and whenever they 
passed a decent-looking woman, la Dandel 
stopped to ask her way. 

At last they reached the Rue du Bac ; 
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but that street is long, and they wandered 
from one end to another before they discovered 
the modefet little street which they sought. 
And then all the shops were shut, and the 
light was scanty; so it was not easy to 
distinguish the name, Jean-Marie Dandel, 
although it flourished in huge golden letters 
over the small shop-window. 

" At last," said the old woman, with a deep 
sigh. " Ah, Ang^le, my heart fails me. He 
has a good heart, Jean-Marie, but I do not 
know his wife. What if she should have no 
welcome for the old mother ! " 

"Courage," said Ang^le, "and have faith 
in the goodness of God." 

La Dandel had courage, and rang. 
" Who is there ? " cried a voice from an 
upper window. A shutter was hastily un- 
barred, and a head thrust out. 

" It is I, Jean-Marie," cried la Dandel, 
stretching out her arms. " Come down, my 
son ; it is I, and I long to embrace you." 
There was a sort of shout ; the head was 

I. 17 
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drawn rapidly in, and before five seconds had 
passed the street-door had burst open, and 
Jean-Marie rushed out into the snow, and 
threw his arms round his mother's neck, the 
resounding kisses he lavished first on one 
side, then on the other, echoing through the 
street. 

" But come in, come in," he cried, his 
small, plump person springing backwards and 
forwards, his voice almost hysterical with 
enchantment. 

La Dandel tried to edge in a word. 

" See, Jean-Marie, this is Ang61e Quenquer ; 
you remember her ? She has saved my life. 
She is welcome, is she not ? " 

*^ Mademoiselle Ang^le!" and before she 
was aware of what was about to happen, 
Ang^le also was welcomed with a hearty 
salute on both cheeks. He almost dragged 
them into the little sitting-room behind 
the shop, which was bright, clean, and 
warm. 

" See ! " he cried to his wife, who was there 
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awaiting them, " here is my mother at last, 
Lucile ! Embrace her." 

The little wife, a fat, round, prosperous- 
looking little body, was in no way behindhand 
in demonstrations of welcome. She at once 
busied herself about their entertainment — 
procuring hot coflFee and bread-and-butter 
from the kitchen, and making rapid house- 
wiful arrangements for their accommodation 
for the night. 

The little sitting-room became very hot. 
The three voices, talking at their highest 
pitch, and with extreme rapidity, made every- 
thing seem to Ang^le like a bewildering 
dream. There was something inexpressibly 
soothing in the calm of night, when at last 
it silenced those voices. Her sorrow was all 
numb, her bodily fatigue prevented her feeling 
anything but pain that was more physical 
than mental ; and scarcely had her head 
touched the pillow before she had sunk into 
the deep sleep of exhaustion. 

17 ♦ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A NGELE was awakened veiy early the 
^^ next morning by the rumbling of carts, 
and the street-cries and shouts of the great 
city. She was sleeping on a mattress laid on 
the floor in a little attic, which she shared 
with her faithful old friend. 

With her return to consciousness the 
poignant anguish of her grief came suddenly 
upon her like the stab of a knife, and she 
cowered and shivered, twisting her hands 
together, and unable to repress gasping, tear- 
less sobs. 

What was this that Gaston had done? 
She could hardly believe in the double-dyed 
treachery of his conduct. He had trusted to 
her best and noblest feelings, played on her 
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faith in his honour, and in his love, to exact 
from her the fulfilment of her mad promise, 
in order to remove her from her home, so 
as to be able to return to Quimperlon to 
prosecute his suit to another woman un- 
disturbed. 

He had brought this innocent, faithful 
village-girl to Paris secretly, in such a man- 
ner as to cut off her return to her home, and 
deserted her, for all he knew or cared, quite 
alone, exposed, in the first misery of her 
despair, to all the dangers of a great and 
wicked city. He knew her nature — the strong, 
proud, pure nature of the Breton peasant. 
She would never go home; home meant dis- 
grace, for Ang^le would not stoop to lie, and 
the world would not believe her story. Gaston 
must feel himself secure. 

All this la Dandel had seen at a glance; 
but it cost Ang^le hours and days of anguish 
before every detail of his conduct revealed 
itself to her. She was still blinded by the old 
habit of loving him ; that habit was entwined 
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about her very life, and must give way fibre by 
fibre before she could cease to love him. 

" She is very pretty, this Ang^le of youra," 
said little Madame Jean-Marie to her mother- 
in-law. "But what a stern, fixed look for so 
young a girl ! Is she amiable ? " 

" She is a very angel," answered la Dandel. 
" But one gets such a look when one has to 
depend upon oneself. She is come to Paris to 
look for a situation. We must help her." 

" With all my heart,'* answered the good 
little woman. 

La Dandel also had noticed that expression 
on Ang^le's face. It was new. All the soft 
youth of it had passed away, and the old 
woman felt sad and anxious. The young 
Dandels showed off" their home to their visit- 
ors in triumph, and the two fat little children, 
in tight, brimless caps, of whom their mother 
was justly proud. 

The shop was small, but it had a look of 
prosperity, to judge by the piles of boots and 
shoes which not only lined its windows, but 
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adorned its exterior in leathery festoons. On 
either side of the door stood a goodly heap of 
sabotSy large and small ; some of the plainest 
wood, but the greater part brightly blackened 
and varnished. 

The house itself was full of comforts, such 
comforts as the two peasant women had never 
even dreamt of. The floors were waxed ; there 
were white curtains and pots of flowers. 

" Oh, it is beautiful I " cried la Dandel, and 
she held up her hands in amazement, to the 
intense gratification of the little bourgeoise^ 
who volubly explained that the boots and 
shoes and sabots were her dot ; that Jean-Marie 
had saved enough to buy shop and good- will 
from her father; and that instead of giving 
her her dot in money, he bestowed it out of 
his stock, for that her only brother did not 
care to follow his father's trade. 

It was all very satisfactory, especially that 
with a torrent of lamentations over the mis- 
fortunes that the old woman had gone through, 
Jean-Marie and Lucile united in a warm 
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assurance that she should never leave them 
again. 

Before night the vigorous Mfere Dandel was 
at work in the yard. She had ascertained 
that it was the moment of the household wash- 
ing. She dismissed the woman who generally 
did it, and was perfectly happy in her old 
occupation. 

"See," cried Lucile, brandishing her baby, 
" already she begins to save us money ! Ah, 
B^b^, when the good God makes us do kind 
actions, He generally gives us back the change." 

Ang^le found that she had money enough to 
pay for a few nights' lodging, so she had time 
to look about for a place. 

It was not very easy to find one, for Lucile's 
knowledge of Paris was limited, and Jean- 
Marie was as fussy and particular in the 
choice of a home for her as if she had been a 
daughter of his own ; but at last he succeeded 
to perfection. 

There was a small grocer's shop in the 
same street with themselves, kept by a widow 
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without any children — la veuve Chanu. This 
poor woman had just lost her only daughter, 
and had, consequently, no one to help her in 
the shop. She was enormously stout, and 
neither strong nor active. She was losing 
customers every day, for, as she plaintively 
expressed it, "they whisked in, all at once, 
and whisked out before she had time to turn 
round.'' She wanted an active young factrice, 
who would serve the customers while she sat 
at the caiase. This was more suitable and 
conformable to her age and size. 

Jean-Marie, after his work for the day was 
over, removed his apron, washed his plump 
hands, and conducted Ang^le to the house of 
Madame Chanu. 

The old lady sat at her caiase with her 
spectacles on and a frown on her face. 

" Ha, Monsieur Dandel ! is it you ? " she 
said. "Come in, come in. 1 cannot rise to 
greet you. I have no legs left. If they were 
made of cotton wool they could not support 
me worse. I get heavier, and the work gets 
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heavier, every day ; and as for a factrice^ I have 
had five girls here to-day after the place, but 
they ask such wages ! parbleu ! they think one 
is made of money/' 

"Well, madame, I have brought you the 
young girl of whom I spoke, Ang^le Quenquer. 
And she would not object to take your situation, 
if the wages were adequate." 

" Wages ! " shrieked Madame Chanu. "They 
are unreasonable, these girls. In my young 
days their food was thought ample wages. 
Well, she is a tall girl, and looks strong. 
From the country, did you say ? " 

" Yes," cried Jean-Marie ; " from our town. 
She is Bretonne, this good little girl." 

" They work hard, the Bretonnes," said the 
old lady, thoughtfully. "But I warrant she 
knows nothing about a shop, or what she will 
have to do." 

" 1 am very willing to learn, madame," said 
Ang^le, in her low sweet voice — the deep 
Breton voice. 

" I will give her ten francs a month, without 
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washing and without wine/' said Madame 
Chanu. 

*' Come, Ang^le, we must go/' said Jean- 
Marie, decidedly. *' This is quite out of the 
question." 

" The young girl will have to learn." 

*^ Certainly ; but all is learnt in a few days 
by one as sharp as she is." 

"She is quite from the country," said 
Madame Chanu. 

" She is certainly not one of your Paris gad- 
abouts,*' answered Jean-Marie, scornfully. 

** But," shrieked Madame Chanu, shaking 
all her fingers in the air, " I tell you a poor 
widow like me cannot give more. Va ! " 

" I tell you," screamed Jean-Marie, both his 
hands going furiously, "that a poor orphan 
like her cannot take so little. She is worth 
thirty francs at least, and her wine ; yes, and 
her washing. Va ! " 

"Come, come, be reasonable, mon bonhommel^ 
said Madame Chanu, calming quite suddenly. 
" See, we will make it fifteen francs." 
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"And her washing and her wine?" asked 
Jean -Marie, his voice also falling. 

" Her wine, yes ; her washing, no." 

**Let us go, my child," said Jean- Marie, 
superbly. " It is very evident that things will 
not arrange themselves." 

" Bah ! she shall have her washing," said 
Madame Chanu, arresting them at the very 
door. " When can you begin ? " 

"At once,'' answered Ang^le, smiling. 
"And indeed, madame, I will do my best to 
please you.'* 

The old woman looked at her with 
pleasure, and turning to Jean-Marie, she 
said, 

" She is not so bad, this little compatriote of 
yours. I can almost fancy I can see in her a 
likeness to my poor lost Am^lie." 

"About the eyes, yes," said Jean-Marie, 
sympathetically. 

His politeness could not be called in 
question for a moment, for poor Amdlie 
Chauu had been a faded spinster forty-two 
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years old, and the small-pox had played sad 
havoc with her beauty. 

"Then it is all arranged/' said Madame 
Chanu, cheerfully. ^^ Au revoir, ma jUle ; you 
will enter when ? " 

** To-morrow morning at five o'clock, if that 
suits you, madame." 

"Very well ; your little room shall be ready. 
You will have my poor Am^lie's room, my 
child, and it opens into mine. Good evening, 
Jean-Marie ; a thousand things to your little 
wife from me." 

The next morning Ang61e quitted the kind 
hospitable Dandels to go to her new home. 
They almost wept over her departure. Jean- 
Marie conceived himself to lie under such 
great obligations to her for all the kindness 
she had shown to his mother in her distress, that 
^ he felt that he could not do enough for her. 

They all exacted a promise from her, that 
she would look upon their house as a refuge 
and real home whenever she might choose to 
return to it. 
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La Danders adieu was almost passionate. 

" God keep you, my child," she said, ** and 
the holy saints watch over and protect you. 
And as for him, may—" 

" Hush, hush ! " cried Ang^le, stopping her 
mouth with her hand. 

La Dandel did not finish her sentence till 
Ang^le was gone; then her eyes blazed, and 
her hands clenched, and she muttered, 

" I will be even with him yet, lejier coquin.^^ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

TITADAME DE TR:6gUILLEC was not 
•^^-^ strong enough to pay many visits herself, 
or, at all events, she gave out that such was 
the case, so her friends came to her instead; 
and as she possessed the rare art of being an 
admirable hostess, aU enjoyed it. 

One afternoon she sat receiving quite a 
little troop of visitors, and looking, in spite of 
her forty years, a very pretty woman still. 
Monsieur de la Kergoac was there, and his 
son, Madame la Chanoinesse and the Cur^ 
Mac^. Bertrand de Laval no longer frequented 
the salon of Mont Marin. He had gone to 
Rennes, and was so full of business that he 
never allowed himself to dwell upon impossi- 
bilities. 
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Monsieur de la Kergoac talked to the ladies, 
the Cur6 listening with his usual kindly atten- 
tion. The two young people sat a little apart, 
Blanche as upright as a dart on a stiff chair, 
Monsieur de St. Aubin opposite, endeavouring 
to feel at ease with her. He did his best, but 
he had not the savoir-faire of a well-bred man ; 
and his efforts failed. A little jocosity, a little 
allusion to what he imagined to be the taste 
of ladies in general — gossip, dress, scandal; 
perhaps this was the rock on which he split 
the most completely. Blanche's coldness was 
annihilating. GavSton was clever enough to 
understand only too thoroughly the disad- 
vantages under which he laboured. He per- 
ceived a vast difference between himself and 
the men with whom he now associated ; but he 
was not clever enough to trace the difference 
quite to its source. He imagined it to lie 
simply in matters external, attributable to his 
plebeian education, not recognizing that it 
arose likewise in his very nature and plebeian 
blood that, do what he would, he could not be 
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as they were. In his struggles to assume the 
position among the noblesse that he considered 
himself entitled to claim he out-Heroded 
Herod. He assumed their affectations and 
insolence, their extravagance and their vices ; 
but the code of honour among them, the 
chivalrous traditions handed down from gener- 
ation to generation, and part of their very 
nature, were not so easy to imitate. He felt 
at a disadvantage with the youngest lad of the 
privileged class, whose eyes would open and 
stare with astonishment at some thoroughly 
ungenerous or disloyal sentiment. 

Monsieur de la Kergoac judiciously let his 
son alone, believing that, left to himself, ho 
would find his own level. The only bias 
he ever attempted to give him was by an 
occasional sneer at the habits and customs of 
his son's youth, which stung him to the quick. 

At first the young man had boldly deter- 
mined to stick to his class, assume an original 
attitude ; but it did not succeed. He found 

himself cut off from both classes of society, 
I. 18 
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SO he detennined to free himself from all the 
trammels of his former life, and attain the 
position he now began to covet. 

Among men in the Paris clubs he got on 
pretty well ; but with his father, and in the 
society of ladies, the difficulties were very 
great, for he lacked that self-confidence which 
might have been of the greatest service. 
With his father he had at first assumed a 
tone of injury, and a sort of blustering self- 
assertion. He was met so calmly, and with so 
sharp a sting of sarcasm and withering con- 
tempt, that it cowed him ; like the savage who 
for the first time is met with the weapons of 
civilization, he was daunted at once. 

Gaston lost the good qualities he had once 
possessed ; he became a bully to his inferiors, 
servile to his father, and was only tolerated as 
inevitable by his equals. 

His love for Angele had become to him 
something that it was disgraceful to look back 
upon, that he should have betrothed himself to 
a mere peasant's daughter. From thence arose 
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the cowardly plot which had taken her, as he 
thought, quite out of his way. He believed 
this plot to be of extreme cleverness, as 
Ang^le's disappearance being immediately fol- 
lowed by his own arrival at the Chateau Gris, 
he could not conceive that any suspicion 
should attach itself to him in the minds of 
his foster-parents. 

Gaston de St. Aubin and Blanche de 
Tr^guillec sat side by side; and under the 
watchful eyes of the parents on both sides, 
the courtship was supposed to be advancing. 

"If you ladies do not care for gossip and 
dress, what are your tastes, mademoiselle?'' 
asked Gaston, placing both hands on his 
knees, and bending forward in an attitude 
from which he was not yet cured. 

A mischievous idea suddenly came into 

Blanche's pretty head. She had promised her 

mother to listen favourably to her suitor ; but 

how if she could alarm or somehow influence 

his feelings towards herself in such a way as 

to induce him to withdraw his pretensions. 

18* 
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She rapidly turned over possibilities in her 
mind. Coquetry would not do it, the finer 
shades of that science would be imperceptible 
to him, and she would not stoop to such a 
broad display as would alone produce an eflfect 
on him. 

She would affect pedantry, would overtax 
his understanding, bewilder him by her sup- 
posed superiority. An intuition seized her 
that Gaston's somewhat brutal nature would 
ill tolerate superiority in a woman. She 
would assume the part of a blue-stocking, 
trusting to providence to enable her to carry 
out the part. 

When Gaston asked her what her tastes 
were, she changed the attitude of stiff upright- 
ness, which savoured too much of youthful 
shyness, and leaning back in her chair, looked 
him full in the face as she answered : 

^^ Ma foiy monsieur, it is a little difficult to 
answer so comprehensive a question. I study 
literature, making notes; I am devoted to 
several natural sciences, and I adore politics." 
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To say that Gaston was astonished would 
be to say the least of it ; he was confounded. 

" Mademoiselle has had a very careful edu- 
cation, doubtless ? " he hazarded. 

She turned to him suddenly, 

"Ah, that is one of my great hobbies, 
education/' she exclaimed. " I consider that 
education is shamefully neglected in our class. 
Why, half the friends I have, consider that 
when they can dance and sing, or play the 
harp, converse brightly, and dress well, that 
there is nothing more to be done." 

" Surely," said Gaston, *' a lady has no need 
to do more than that ; if she looks charming, 
and speaks charmingly, that is sufficient." 

*' Let us define the word charming," said 
Blanche, who trusted that her mother was 
not within earshot. "The word charming 
may be construed in two ways — attracting 
and alluring. The attractions of a woman 
depend on the object attracted. Intellect 
attracts some, mere beauty others; but if 
you choose to adopt the latter definition of 
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the tenn charming, alluring, that is purely 
magnetic, and worth nothing/' 

Gaston wiped his brow with his handker- 
chief. 

"Where can I have got such a grand 
sentence?" thought Blanche to herself. "It 
is like an echo of something I have read, en 
avantr 

" I — I — do not agree," faltered Gaston. 

"You do not agree?" she said, calmly, 
turning her large eyes gravely upon him. 
"There is nothing to my mind so agreeable 
as a metaphysical discussion. Shall we argue 
the point ? " 

" OA dame nonV^ cried Gaston, involun- 
tarily, then gasped, choked, and endeavoured 
to cover the provincialism by a fit of 
coughing. 

Blanche was in agonies lest she should 
betray herself ; the corners of her mouth 
were quivering. 

Madame de Treguillec came to the rescue. 

"Come here, my child," she said, "and 
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listen to a charming proposition that Monsieur 
de la Kergoac is making." 

Blanche came forward and stood behind 
her mother, leaning over the back of her 
chair, with her slender white-robed figure and 
the fair golden hair which shaded her sweet 
face. Monsieur de la Kergoac thought he 
had never seen a more lovely girL 

" Madame your mother tells • me that you 
are to choose, mademoiselle," he said, '* whether 
you will accept my invitation or not. Ah 1 
if you were my daughter, parbleu ! you should 
be a spoilt child. Who could fail to indulge 
you ? " 

" Monsieur is too kind," said Blanche, with 
a graceful little curtsey. ** If I can do any- 
thing to show my gratitude." 

''The matter stands thus," said Monsieur 
de la Kergoac, clearing his throat, "I have 
had letters from Rennes this morning, from 
which I perceive that my son and I must go 
there without the smallest necessary delay. 
The States meet on the 26th, and important 
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debates must take place before the end of the 
year. I have an hotel there, standing plea- 
santly in a garden a Uttle out of the town, 
away from the bustle of the streets. Your 
mother has been there." 

"Ah, yes, Marquis," said Madame de 
Tr^guillec ; " but long, long ago." 

" We shall renew our youth under its roof," 
went on Monsieur de la Kergoac, gaily. 
" And now for my little scheme. I want not 
to break up the charming little coterie we have 
established here, but to transport it to Rennes. 
Madame la Chanoinesse has already promised 
me; Madame de Tr6guillec conditionally on 
your consent, my dear mademoiselle ; Monsieur 
le Cur^, alas ! is obdurate." 

" I have already been absent too much," 
answered Monsieur Mac6, smiling ;*" but I do 
not thank you the less for your invitation. " 

" I should like it very much," said Blanche. 
" It will be charming." 

" Mademoiselle adores politics," said Gaston, 
despondingly. 
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" Chut I the silly little thing ! what does 
she know of politics?" cried her mother. 
''Would you believe it, Marquis, she has the 
pretension to rejoice in the approaching States- 
General, and to see in it the salvation of 
France." 

"Heaven grant that it may not be its 
ruin," cried the chanoinesse, 

" A truce to politics," said Monsieur de la 
Kergoac, gaily. " Let us arrange our plans. 
As you have dismissed your vcdets, perhaps, 
dear madame, you will do me the honour of 
travelling in my carriage ; my son and I will 
go forward to prepare for your reception." 

" And you, dear madame," said Madame de 
Tr^guillec to the chanoinesse. 

"Our carriages will join; we will keep to- 
gether. I had not intended to go to Eennes 
this year, the Hotel de Laval is undergoing 
repairs, and my nephew shares the apartments 
of his great friend Monsieur de Brieuc, in the 
Rue Royale ; but this invitation is irresistible." 

"Then all is arranged," said Monsieur de 
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la Kergoac, rising to go. " It is charming ! 
Never have I felt so content with such a 
scheme." 

They separated with mutual expressions of 
satisfaction. 

"Well, my son," said Monsieur de la 
Kergoac, as they left the house, "how did 
you fare ? " 

"Not well," answered Gaston, sullenly. 
"The demoiaelle is so clever, so scientific, so 
political, so superior I " 

^^ Peste,'' cried his father, taking a pinch 
of snuff. " It is only in our class that a clever 
woman is supportable ; among others they are 
afraid of them." 

"I am afraid of no woman," said Gaston, 
still more sullenly. 

"I am glad to hear it," answered his 
father with a sneer. " Well, I give you every 
opportunity. We go to Rennes; it will be 
your turn now." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



TT7HEN Gaston quitted Mont Marin that 
afternoon he meant to pay a long- 
deferred visit to his foster-parents. For a 
whole fortnight he had been at the Chateau 
Gris and had never once gone near them ; but 
this could not continue. His experience told 
him that the whole country would cry shame 
on him if he left the neighbourhood without 
fulfilling this duty; but it was with the 
strongest reluctance that he persuaded himself 
to go ; and probably he would not have done 
so but for some sneering words from his 
father, to the effect that only the contempt- 
ible feared to acknowledge themselves under 
obligations to inferiors. 

Gaston's heart beat when he knocked at 
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the door, and his conscience smote him 
sorely. 

The door was opened by M^re Mariette, 
who uttered a cry of delight and threw her 
arms round his neck, 

''Ah, my boy ! my boy ! Monsieur Gaston, 
Monsieur le Vicomte ! I knew he would come, 
I knew his good heart I See, Rose, he has 
come ! I knew he would ! " 

Both Rose and Adolphine were in the 
room ; the latter rose with alacrity and came 
forward, meeting Gaston with smiling lips and 
eyes. She looked so pretty that he did not 
hesitate to claim a brotherly kiss. 

Rose, on the contrary, stood where she was, 
and when his eyes fell upon her, made him 
a curtsey so stiff and dignified, that a sudden 
shiver struck him. 

'' What did she know ? " 

" Ah ! I am so glad to see you, my child/' 
went on the old woman. " I knew you would 
come, though Rose laughed at me, and said 
great seigneurs soon forget. But you would not 
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forget your old nurse ! even though you are 
monseigneur now. Mon homme ! mon homme ! '' 
she cried, going up to the feeble old man, and 
shakino: him. *' Monsieur Gaston has come 
back. It is like the old days again, oui dame ! 
and he is just the same but for his beautiful 
dress. Look at him I " 

The old man looked up feebly. 

*' We have had troubles, monseigneur," he 
said. ** The drought was very long, and 
burnt up everything, and they said that we 
should lose the harvest. Monsieur Sanson 
offered up prayers in the church after 
the prdne. Perhaps it would have beeil 
better if Monsieur le Cur^ had been at 
home." 

" So it is,'' said M^re Mariette. '' That is 
the way he always goes on from morning to 
night." 

" The rain came at last," said the old man, 
his head sinking again, and his voice becoming 
a low murmur, " the soft, sweet rain ; the 
earth drank it in, and it swelled the grain 
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that was ripening to harvest, and after all — 
after all — " 

He relapsed into his usual half-dozing 
condition. 

" Yes ; we have had sad sorrows since we 
last saw you," said Mfere Mariette, wiping her 
eyes. " Look at him, Monsieur Gaston." 

" He is sadly changed," said Gaston, in a 
softened tone. 

He could hardly recognize in the bent, 
decrepit figure before him the fine, upright 
old peasant-farmer of some months ago. 

" Ah ! and that is not all,'* she went on. 
" No one can have told you fully what hap- 
pened — how the drought destroyed the fine 
promise of the year ; and then came the great 
storm, which completed our ruin. Monnet 
demanded his money at the moment when we 
scarcely knew where to turn for a few francs ; 
and the girls were thrown out of work." 

" Ah ! " said Gaston, " I wish I had known 
of all this." 

"What could any one have done, my poor 
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child ? Then, like a good angel from heaven, 
comes our white demoiselle. She gives work 
to the girls, and Madame la Comtesse employs 
Ange and Yves. But ah, monseigneur, 
where are my children ? The worst remains 
yet to be told. Devrand went away, and 
Jean, and Battiste, and then my little Ang^le. 
She is gone 1 gone 1 and where in the wide 
world shall T find all my children again ? " 

** They will come back," said Gaston, with 
dry lips. 

" But when ? when ? Ah, I thought when 
the boys went that my heart was broken, and 
to see the kitchen, in which I had reared you 
all, dirty and ill-kept, and overrun by another 
woman's children. Bah! they stack their 
go^mon in front of the house, and the pigs run 
in and out, and they grudge a half- day with 
the white-wash to keep the place nice. Ah^ 
what is the world coming to ? " 

" And Ang^le 1 where is Ang^le ? " asked 
Gaston, hoarsely. 

The words seemed to strike the old man, 
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for he suddenly raised himself in his chair, 
and asked loudly and shrilly, in a voice that 
seemed to pierce their ears, 

" Where is Ang^le ? " 

Gaston sat down, and passed his hand- 
kerchief over his brow. 

Rose looked at him steadily. 

*' Perhaps monseigneur will be good enough 
to answer you, my father," she said. 

** I — I answer ? " he stammered. " What 
should I know ? I expected to find her here ! 
I never dreamt of all this having happened ! " 

" That is just like you, Rose," said the old 
mother, fretfully. **Why do you worry the 
poor child when he has come back to see his 
old nurse, and to have a little quiet ? Will 
you drink a glass of cider, Monsieur Gaston, 
and eat a galette ? " 

Gaston felt as if to break bread with these 
people would choke him. 

^•' 1 cannot stay, ma mere^' he said, rising to 
his feet. 

" So soon ! so soon ! " she said, plaintively. 
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** Oh, but you are a great mail now, and 
cannot afford time to come and see us poor 
folks ; but after all, I was more to you than 
your own mother. Heaven rest her, poor 
soul." 

**Yes, yes; and I am grateful," he said, 
quickly. " I will come and spend a long hour 
with you soon ; but to-day I must go I " 

"There is yet another piece of news for 
you," said M^re Mariette. " Adolphine is to 
be married at the New Year.*' 

" I am delighted to hear it," cried Gaston. 
** Adolphine, I congratulate you. Who is the 
' bridegroom ? " 

"Jaquot." 

"Ah, the good Jaquot. But — but has he 
then changed his mind ? " 

" Yes," said Adolphine, placidly. " I have 
taught him reason. His prospects are good ; 
his wages altogether superior." 

"I am very glad," cried Gaston. "It is 
something to have some good news after so 
much that is bad ; it refreshes one. And the 
L 19 
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wedding is to be at the New Year, you 
say ? " 

"Yes, monsieur," said Adolphine, smiling 
and blushing prettily. 

" I should like to make you a wedding- 
present/' said Gaston, earnestly ; " something 
that will please you very much. Tell me 
what you would like, Adolphine. Eemember 
that after all it is sometimes a good thing to 
be rich," he added, bitterly. 

"It is difficult to choose," said Adolphine, 
thoughtfully. " There are so many things 
that would be useful in setting up house." 

"House-linen, kitchen-utensils, eh? They 
are not interesting. I will give you two 
hundred francs, Adolphine, to buy them for 
yourself; and I will send you from Eennes 
the best Breton cross and ear-rings I can jfind." 

"Ah, Monsieur Gaston," cried Adolphine, 
scarlet with delight. " If it might be a saint 
esprit ! " 

" The best I can find," he repeated. 

The saint esprit is an ornament especially 
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coveted by the Breton peasant — a large 
jewel of delicately worked gold or silver, set 
with garnets or white crystals, in the form 
of the Holy Dove. A very beautiful one, 
handed down from generation to generation 
in the Quenquer family, had been sold, with 
all but the barest necessities, when Monnet 
foreclosed. 

Adolphine's enchantment was unbounded. 

Again Gaston rose to go. 

" Good-bye, ma mere^^ he said to his foster- 
mother. " Good-bye for a little while. I 
will bring Adolphine's mint esprit myself 
when I return from Eennes ; and if I am here 
I will come to the wedding." 

Something in his tone made Mfere Mariette 
curtsey involuntarily, as if it were a condescen- 
sion, and exclaim : 

" Monseigneur is too good I " 

" Good-bye, Pfere Josais," he said, advancing 
to the corner where the old man sat. 

P6re Josais took his hand in both his, and 

peered up anxiously into his face. It seemed 

19 * 
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as if he would force his memory into telling 
him who this was ; but it would not do so, 
and he relaxed his grasp with a heavy sigh. 

Gaston was turning away, when the old 
man suddenly laid hold of the lappet of his 
coat, exclaiming : 

" But monsieur has not yet told us what has 
become of Ang^le ? '' 

Gaston drew himself almost roughly away, 
and gained the door. Rose was standing 
there. 

"I will accompany you, monsieur, a litde 
way,*' she said. *' 1 wish to speak to you." 

" I have nothing to tell you," he answered, 
haughtily. "It is of no use attempting to 
torment me, Rose; 1 know nothing about 
Ang^le." 

" It is impossible," said Rose, quietly. 
"Monsieur de St. Aubin, you say what is 
false." 

" Do you intend to insult me ? " 

" I do not care what you say to me," cried 
Rose, indignantly; "I will have the truth. 
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■ III IIIIM' " 

What have you done with her? Where is 
she ? " 

'* By the heaven above us, I know no more 
than you do/' 

" I repeat, it is false." 

"You had better remember to whom you 
are speaking,'* cried Gaston, seizing her arm 
with brutal force. 

" Softly there, softly," cried a voice close 
beside them, and Ange crossed a stile into 
the road, 

** Ha, Ange, is that you ? " cried Gaston, 
with affected cordiality. " You are just in 
time to take charge of Eose. Peste! she has 
become a regular spit-fire." 

" Tell me where she is I " panted Rose, her 
eyes shining, her teeth clenched. 

" See," cried Gaston, attempting to jest ; 
" this is the scene to which Rose treats me. 
Come, Ange, you tell her. What have I to 
do with Ang^le 1 " 

"See, Monsieur Gaston," cried Rose, 
suddenly, "I speak like this to you, and 
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you are unmoved. But I know you ; I know 
you well, with your false heart, and the loving 
words with which you beguiled my little 
sister. Yet there must be something good 
in you — something noble and pure, or she 
would never have loved you so. Look you, 
Monsieur Gaston, I appeal to that one good 
spot in your whole black nature. Ang^le is 
so young, so innocent, so sweet; she is the 
light of our eyes, our best, our dearest. Oh, 
give her back to us, and we will forgive you ! 
Give her to me, my darling, my own sweet 
little sister, and I will do more : I will forgive, 
I will forget, I will pray for you." 

Involuntarily Rose had sunk on her knees 
before him. 

Gaston was as white as death, and the 
hands with which he raised Rose shook and 
trembled. 

" Rose," he said, '* I would give the ten best 
years of my life to know where she is now." 

Rose looked at him in despair; then she 
caught her brother's arm, and leant on it. 
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She pointed backwards to Gaston, and said, 
heavily, 

** Is it true or false, Ange ? " 

Her brother drew her away. 

" Let us go, my Rose,*' he said aloud ; 
** that man is false, and a liar/* 

Gaston stood looking after them as they 
went their way, and he ground his teeth 
savagely. Then suddenly a cold perspiration 
bathed his brow, and he shivered. It was 
strange. That visit to the old family had 
brought back upon him all the old passion 
for his pretty play-fellow ; and where was she 
now? 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

rpHE Hotel St. Aubin was situated just 
-*- outside Rennes, but within easy reach 
of the pretty public walks. It was a pleasant 
house, large, and beautifully furnished with 
Louis quinze furniture, and decorations of 
white and gold. It had a large, shady garden, 
closed in from the public gaze by walls at 
least ten feet high, surmounted by ornamented 
stone balustrades. Huge iron gates of old, 
wrought iron, in elaborate scroll and flower 
pattern, admitted into the garden, and a 
broad road swept up to the perron in front 
of the house. There was no vestibule, but 
the steps, right and left, landed visitors by 
glass doors in the two principal salons of the 
house. Though only staoding a hundred yards 
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or SO from one of the tall imposing streets 
of Rennes, once within the walls, all the 
advantages of the country were combined — 
quiet, dignity, and privacy. 

Madame de Tr^guillec and Blanche were 
delighted with the place when they drove up 
to it. 

They were received by at least a dozen 
valets^ for the gentlemen who attended the 
States did it in great state ; and though the 
younger men sought apartments in the town, 
those that possessed houses lived in them 
with all the luxury and display they could 
muster, and received a great deal of society. 

''It is a pleasure," said Madame la Chanoi- 
nesse, joining her friends in the salon. "It 
is a ffreat pleasure to return a little into 
the world. After the quiet and the sombre 
antiquities amidst which Bertrand and I live, 
there is a relief in seeing such decorations 
as these." 

At this moment the maitre cThotel arrived, 
and with a profusion of the most elaborate 
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bows, he made excuses for the non-appearance 
of his masters. Something had occurred to 
cause a delay in their return home. There 
was a great deal of political excitement in 
the place. 

The ladies were shown their rooms, and 
afterwards a pretty drawing-room, where they 
found chocolate and delicate bonbons and 
triumphs of confectionery awaiting them. 
They were all very fond of boftbons^ and they 
amused themselves trying one sort after 
another. 

The gentlemen did not return till late, and 
were accompanied by several of their friends 
— half-a-dozen gentlemen with anxious faces 
and drawn brows. However, cares were dis- 
persed by the sight of the ladies, and they 
passed a pleasant, sociable evening. When 
the ladies went to bed the men continued 
together far into the night, talking over the 
difficulties which were beginning to press on 
them so heavily. 

Gaston had a way of putting aside Blanche's 
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questions, or answering them with some mean- 
ingless joke, which galled her inexpressibly. 
When BertraDd de Laval came the following 
morning to see his aunt they received him 
with positive relief, feeling that now they 
should obtain some information as to what 
was passing in Eennes. 

'* What is the matter, Bertrand?" asked the 
chanoinesse^ eagerly. " Monsieur de la Kergoac 
has been closeted with six or seven seigneurs 
the whole morning, and evidently has not 
five minutes to spare ; and Monsieur de St. 
Aubin apparently knows as little of what is 
going on as ourselves. Is it true that the 
tiers 6tat is asserting its rights ? " 

"The aflfair is very grave indeed," said 
Bertrand, gloomily, " and it is very difficult 
to know how to act. The king has issued a 
command that the tiers Hat is to have in the 
States of Brittany the same representation as 
the noblesse and the clergy united." 

" Indeed 1 " exclaimed Madame de Tr^guillec, 
extremely startled ; " and what will be done ? " 
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" I do not know yet," said Bertrand. " I 
suppose when the States meet to-morrow it 
will be decided. There is an immense gather- 
ing of the noblesse in the town. More than 
nine hundred gentlemen have arrived ; even 
those who were abroad and those who were 
with the court have lost not a moment in 
coming. Monsieur de la Belinaye, whom I 
saw this morning, returned in the night from 
London. He was with the Prince de Conde, 
and left him on the very day of his/efe, to his 
Royal Highnesses great inconvenience, especially 
as de la Belinaye took the first part in the 
comSdie which was to be played to celebrate 
it. ' What could I do ? ' he said to me ; and 
of course he could do no otherwise." 

"But with such a number you must be 
secure of a majority ? " 

"You forget, dear madame, the tiers is to 
equal our united Orders." 

"It is most extraordinary," exclaimed 
Madame de Tr^guillec. 

" It is very difficult to know how to act," 
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said Bertrand, sadly. " Of course, the one first 
and foremost thought in all our minds is, that 
nothing must be done to change the Consti- 
tution of Brittany ; but beyond that consider- 
ation there is very much that is difficult to 
decide. You will like to see the procession, 
will you not? it is a very pretty and gay 
sight. There is a balcony over a large draper's 
shop which I engaged in case you like to go 
there. The three Orders go separately, but 
they will all pass under that balcony." 

" We shall like it of all things," said Blanche, 
eagerly. **And may we also see the States 
sitting ? " 

" I will see that you are admitted," answered 
Bertrand. *' The preparations at the cord^lierSy 
where they sit, are even more elaborate than 
for the Parlement at the palace." 

The Constitution of Brittany in that year of 
1789 was still the elaborate and unchanged 
Constitution that had come into existence at 
the time of the union with France. A 
charter had then determined the exact duties 
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and claims of both king and people. The 
6tat8 were composed of elected members of 
the three orders ; the functions of the Parle- 
ment were those of an Upper House. The 
noblesse sent from seven to eight hundred 
deputes to the ^tats. The Order of the Clergy 
was represented by the nine bishops of 
Brittany, by d^putks elected by the different 
chapters, and deputes elected by all the 
parochial clergy of the province. Altogether 
their numbers seldom exceeded forty or fifty 
representatives. The tiers was represented 
by deputes elected by the forty-three principal 
towns of Brittany. 

Thus the noblesse had by far the largest 
number of representatives. No member of 
the Noble Order was entitled to sit at the 
Uats who could not prove an unbroken line 
of ancestral representation for at least a 
hundred years. The Order of the Church (or 
noblesse de robe) was as stringent as to noble 
blood as the sister Order. The etats voted bv 
orders and not by individual votes. Only in 
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certain cases unanimity was declared indis- 
pensable ; in all others the union of the two 
first Orders invariably carried the day. 

The edict of the king, thus increasing the 
powers of the tiers^ fell like a thunderbolt 
upon Rennes. The bourgeois received it with 
enthusiasm, arguing that as it was to be the 
law for France, why should it not be equally 
so for Brittany ? 

The morning of the 29th December dawned, 
and Madame de Treguillec, Blanche, and the 
chanoinesse took their places in the balcony 
to watch the processions pass. They were 
escorted by Kergoac and Laval footmen, 
brilliant in velvet and gold, who stationed 
themselves under the windows, and formed 
part of the gay pageant. 

The First Order, the ecclesiastics, presented a 
gorgeous spectacle ; the bishops in violet robes 
covered with magnificent embroidered rochets, 
mitres on their heads, and jewelled episcopal 
crosses on their breasts ; the noblesse wore no 
distinctive dress, but they formed a bright 
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picture in their coats of velvet, satin, and 
embroidery, their hair clubbed and powdered, 
and glittering swords. They were escorted by 
the Marechaiissee ofl&cers, and trumpeters 
leading the way. 

" See, there is Bertrand," cried the chanoin- 
esse, proudly. ** I think he is the handsomest 
of all the young men, and black velvet is the 
most becoming." 

*^ Monsieur de St. Aubin looks very well 
also," said Madame de Tr^guillec. " Ah, poor 
fellow, what is the matter ? " 

" Nothing ; he tripped over his sword," said 
Blanche, with a little laugh. "It is easy to 
see that he is not yet accustomed to it." 

" See, that is the Due de Rohan, Blanche ; 
and there is Monsieur de Boishue ; ah ! and 
there is Monsieur de Saint Riveul. It is good 
to see one's old friends again, it renews one's 
youth. I must positively pay a few visits 
to-morrow. Well, there they go. Shall we 
return home ? There will be nothing more 
worth seeing." 
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"Oh, mamma," cried Blanche, ** please do 
not hurry away. I want so much to see the 
tiers go by." 

** Well, well ; but why should you ? There 
is nothing remarkable in a number of 
bourgeoisJ^ 

They came' by at last — a gloomy-looting 
company, all in black with black mantles. 
Blanche gazed at them with an interest she 
herself hardly understood. A vague sense of 
the injustice of much that went on round 
about her had entered her mind, a longing for 
more knowledge, that she might be able to 
distinguish between the right and the wrong. 

Before returning home they obtained ad- 
mission into the cordeliers, and were able to 
see the assembly sitting. 

At the head of the room was raised a ddis^ 

surmounted by a huge canopy of purple and 

white velvet, embroidered with fleurs de lys, 

and decorated with ermine and deep golden 

fringes. 

Under this canopy was placed the throne of 
I. 20 
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the Governor of Brittany, the Comte de 
Thiard, presiding over the assembly in the 
name of the king. On his right sat the 
President of the Church Order, on the left the 
President of the noblesse. Behind Monsieur 
de Thiard, ranged upon the steps, stood his 
gentlemen, his pages and secretaries, all bril- 
liant in velvet and gold. To right and left, 
behind their Presidents, and filling up the 
sides of the great hall in the form of an 
amphitheatre, sat the two Noble Orders, on 
seats covered with fine tapestry. 

Quite below, before a desk covered with 
green cloth, stood Monsieur Bori^ the Pre- 
sident of the tierSy and his followers shared 
wooden benches behind him. 

Bertrand de Laval joined the ladies, and in 
a whisper pointed out some of the principal 
men of the assembly, and then conducted 
them to the street, where their escort of 
laquais was awaiting them. 

" What are you doing now ? " asked Blanche 
of Bertrand, as he was about to leave them. 
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"Only preliminary matters," he answered. 
" But the tug of war is coming." 

" And what will be the result ? " 

Bertrand slightly shrugged his shoulders. 

" Ma fo% mademoiselle," he said, " victory- 
is always to the strongest in this world/' 



20* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

/\N the thirtieth of December the tug of 
^ war began, as Bertrand de Laval had 
predicted. 

After the first formalities of the day were 
concluded Monsieur Bori^ rose and threw 
down the gauntlet. The tiers demanded an 
immediate discussion of their claims. 

The demand was ignored by the two Orders 
of noblesse and clergy. The demand was 
renewed, and again ignored. Monsieur Bori^ 
then declared that both he and his colleagues 
would absolutely decline to vote or to take 
any pai't in public business until they had 
been heard. The listening crowd in the 
galleries disturbed the assembly by loud 
acclamations, and were only silenced by the 
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threat of the noblesse to forbid the entraace 
of the public. 

At last, irritated by the impotence to which 
they were reduced by the refusal of the tiers 
to vote, the noblesse despatched a petition to 
the king. 

During a whole week the tiers continued to 
reiterate its claims and refuse to take any part 
in public business. At the end of the week 
a thunderbolt fell from Versailles — a decree 
of Council, which commanded the immediate 
dissolution of the etats^ and an order to the tiers 
immediately to repair to their native towns to 
seek re-election. 

The tiers ^ who had the greatest confidence 
in the king, and were devoted to him, at once 
obeyed; the noblesse demurred. Seeing their 
position assailed and their authority called 
in question, the noblesse bound themselves 
together by a solemn oath, proposed by the 
Chevalier de Guer, to remain "inseparably 
united and joined for the defence of the Con- 
sDitution, and to preserve it without yielding 
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to orders that were evidently hasty, as good 
and loyal subjects of the king." 

The noblesse took the oath unanimously, and 
were joined by the clergy. A protestation 
was prepared, and signed by no less than nine 
hundred and sixty-five gentlemen, pronouncing 
the decree an infringement of the rights of 
the Breton Constitution ; declaring all changes 
not conbidered and passed by the three 
Orders unanimously to be unconstitutional; 
and furthermore deciding, that if any gentle- 
man should take upon himself to pretend to 
represent the noblesse at the future States- 
General by election into the body of the tiers^ 
^^Nous le regardons comme dishonor (i^ et^ sous le 
serment de Vhonneur, nom le jugeons traitre d la 
p airier 

Monsieur de la Kergoac carried home 
that evening a copy of the oath, and it 
was freely discussed among his numerous 
guests. 

The weather was very cold, and all drew 
as near as possible to the blazing wood 
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fire. Few of the gentlemen were in evening 
dress; the excitement of the hour, and con- 
stant calls to discussion in each other's houses, 
necessarily gave them but short time for 
ceremonial. 

" Of course you took the oath," said 
Blanche, raising her large eyes to Bertrand, 

*^Ye8, I took it,'' he answered, dejectedly, 
*^ After all, we are Breton, we are not French- 
men, and no king of France has the right 
to dictate to us. Parbleu!^^ he exclaimed, 
the colour mounting into his face, ** if 
we had been enjoined to reform ourselves 
we could have done it, and done it well; 
but to be ordered to submit to the dictation 
of a pack of lourgeois^ that is quite another 
thing." 

Once more the two upper orders addressed a 
memorial to the king. It was discussed that 
night at the Hotel St. Aubin, and some of 
the clauses corrected, modified, and improved. 
They reproached the ministers for leaving 
Brittany thus without administration. They 
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made a dignified remonstrance against the 
illegality of proceedings which violated one 
of the most important articles in the royal 
contract with Brittany, couched in the follow- 
ing terms : — "Z^ roi ne pent promulguer aucunes 
lots contraire aux droits^ franchises et liherHs de 
la Bretagne^ sans le consentiment des J^tats; 
quand meme ces lots seraient faites pour la 
gkn^ralit^ du BogaumeJ^ 

" Can anything be clearer or stronger than 
that ? " said the chanoinesse. ** Truly the time 
has come to fight for our privileges." 

"These gentlemen do not require further 
exciting to resistance," said Madame de Tr^- 
guillec, smiling. "Ah, well, times are very 
much changed." 

The next days that followed were filled up 
by one excitement after another. Reports of all 
sorts were brought to the Hotel de St. Aubin ; 
and as the gentlemen were out from early 
morning till late at night, they heard but 
little that was authentic. 

Monsieur de la Kergoac told them one 
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eveniug that the noblesse had called upon the 
Parlement to meet and aid them, and that 
Parlement had disobeyed the commands of 
the king, and forbidden g^U assemblies and 
meetings for public discussion. 

The meetings took place notwithstanding 
everywhere, in caf6s, in private houses, even 
in churches ; and the Parlementy once the idol 
of the people, became unpopular. 

On the morning of the 26th January, the 
ladies were sitting as usual in one of the salons^ 
when Lucas, the maltre dli6tel of Chateau 
Laval came in, making his profound bow, 
to ask leave for himself and four of his valets 
to accompany the valets of Monsieur de la 
Kergoac on a little expedition that they had 
in view. 

The chanoinesse did not half like it, but the 
other ladies, imagining that Monsieur Lucas 
referred to some party of pleasure, good- 
naturedly persuaded her to allow it. 

The maltre dlidtel had not quitted their 
presence more than five minutes when Julie 
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came hurriedly in, her usually prim and 
starched appearance disordered by heat and 
excitement. 

*^0h, mesdamesl*^ she exclaimed, "forgive 
me; really it seems as if the world were 
coming to an end. Is it true that Madame la 
Chanoinesse has given leave to Monsieur Lucas 
to go out with four of madame s running 
footmen ? " 

" Yes ; be calm, my good Julie," said 
Madame de Trdguillec, "and ask pardon of 
Madame la Chanoinesse for questioning what 
she pleases to do." 

"Madame will pardon me," panted the poor 
intendante. "The reason they ask for leave 
is, that all the valets of the gentlemen 
now at Rennes have entered into a plan. 
They have called a meeting of the towns- 
people in the Champ de Monlmorin^ and 
will make a declaration in honour of the 
noblesse. But, oh, la ! la ! oh, la ! la I la ! 
mesdames, they say the main object is to 
provoke a quarrel with the young men and 
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students of the town, and there will be a 
riot" 

"Go quickly, Julie," cried the chanoinesse. 
" Tell Lucas to come back to me at once." 

Julie sped away as fast as her heavy weight 
would allow her. 

"They are good, loyal fellows," said the 
chanoinesse ; " but that is no reason that they 
should spend their energies on such folly as 
this ; and it will have the worst eflfect." 

Julie returned half-crying. 

The men were all gone. No man was left 
in the house but the old concierge and two 
under-cooks, who dared not leave their dinner 
in course of preparation. 

The ladies spent the day in much anxiety. 
None of the gentlemen came home. They 
could not venture out without any attendants 
to escort them. And by-and-by the sound 
of shots fired, and shouts, and cries reached 
their ears. 

About four o'clock Monsieur Lucas returned 
home. His cravat was at the back of his 
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neck, his ruffles were in shreds and sus- 
piciously stained, his clothes covered with mud 
and dirt. 

Julie rushed up-stairs to announce his 
return ; and he was constrained to appear 
without ceremony in the presence of the 
ladies, where at first his confusion was quite 
overpowering. 

As soon as he had recovered breath and 
presence of mind enough to speak plainly, he 
told them that, in accordance with their pre- 
concerted arrangements, the servants had all 
met in the Champ de Montmorin, 

Dominique H^laudais, one of their leaders, 
had succeeded in attracting a crowd by a long 
and animated speech, in which, putting aside 
politics, he enlarged on the extreme dearness 
of bread, and the sufferings it entailed. He 
then proceeded to propose an adjournment to 
the palace to petition Parlement on that subject, 
and they all set off with shouts of frantic 
applause. 

Meanwhile, the Parlement hearing what was 
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taking place, despatched six of their members 
to maintain order. 

" No sooner did we perceive these gentle- 
men," went on Lucas, with animation, " than 
we met them with every sign of our profound 
respect and devotion. We continued to shout 
' Vive la noblesse ! vive le Parlement ! ' As we 
passed the Cafi de TTJnion^ naturally, we 
redoubled our acclamations, and forthwith 
out came a troop of students and young men. 
Peste ! They amuse themselves with sarcasms. 
We retort. We shake fists in each other's 
faces. In the space of half a minute we fly 
at each other's throats. But for the mare- 
chamsde^ which arrived apropos, we should 
have strangled the infamous good-for-nothings. 
From fists we proceed to sticks, when sud- 
denly it is perceived that ther6 are swords 
and pistols among us. Several of the gentle- 
men arrived." 

" Which ? which ? " cried the ladies. 

"None of our gentlemen, thank Heaven," 
answered Lucas. "I did not see them till 
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later. The appearance of these gentlemen 
raised the excitement still higher. Many in 
the crowd were badly wounded. At last 
Monsieur le Comte de Thiard arrived, escorted 
by many other gentlemen. Monsieur de Laval 
and Monsieur de la Kergoac were among them; 
and they dispersed the crowd. Monsieur le 
Comte spoke very sharply to Andr^, and 
Monsieur le Marquis turned off his second 
coachman on the spot. It appears that these 
gentlemen do not approve of our action, 
though we did it for the best* Oui dame; 
and I hope that Madame la Chanoinesse will 
persuade Monsieur le Comte not to be hasty 
with Andrd I am truly ashamed of appearing 
like this before madame." 

They sent him away to continue down-stairs 
his narration of the personal encounters in 
which he himself had been engaged. Indeed, 
in his pocket he carried a tuft of hair, which, 
by his personal prowess, he had dragged out of 
the head of a student who had borne the chief 
part in the destruction of his ruffles. 
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Before Parlement rose that night they voted 
the diminution of the price of bread. They 
absolutely forbade any of the townspeople to 
assemble on any pretext whatever more than 
three together at a time. They decreed that 
judicial proceedings should be commenced 
against the authors of the riot ; and last, but 
not least, that patrols should imprison 
all citizens caught in the act of carrying 
arms. 

Only Monsieur de la^ Kergoac, Gaston, and 
Bertrand came in that night. The old man 
looked white and exhausted, the two young 
men flushed and excited. 

*'Ah, mesdames!^^ said Monsieur de la 
Kergoac, "I do not know how to offer you 
sufficient apologies for having persuaded you 
to come to Rennes at such a time. Indeed, 
you must forgive me. Had I for one moment 
foreseen all that is taking place, never would I 
have thought of such an imprudence.*' 

"Indeed, dear marquis," said Madame de 
Tr^guillec, " you have, on the contrary, done 
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US much service. At such times of political 
difficulty it is despairing to be buried in the 
country and to hear nothing. We are all 
three eager politicians;" and she took his hand 
kindly. 

Monsieur de la Kergoac carried it to his 
lips. 

" You arc too good," he said ; " and I think 
I will trespass still further on your goodness 
and leave you. I am very tired, and hope 
that bed will restore my strength." 

They persuaded him with some difficulty to 
have some food before leaving them. The 
long fatigue and excitement had quite ex- 
hausted him. 

Gaston drew his chair close to Blanche's, 
and tried to engage her in conversation, seeing 
which Bertrand rose to take leave with a short, 
bitter sigh. 

" Before you go, Bertrand," said the cha- 
noinessey " I want to arrange with you a 
visit to your cousin at the convent. It is an 
attention we owe her, and the poor child will 
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be expecting us. Will Sunday do? I will 
make an appointment with the 8up6rieure for 
any day you like." 

"When you please," said Bertrand, with 
a little harsh laugh. "Last time I saw 
Henriette I took her a doll and a whole 
barrel of bonbons. What shall it be this 
year 

" Some jewel," said Madame de Tr^guillec, 
nervously. ** Young girls love such orna- 
ments. Should it not be a ring ? " 

"She is much too young for that," he 
answered, hastily. ^^ Bonbons; and I saw 
a little Maltese dog to be sold at Lemais 
— just the sort of thing a child would 
like." 

" The ring will be for next year," said the 
chanoinesse, playfully. 

In her ignorance she did not notice how 
the colour went and came in her nephew's 
cheek. 

" Is this true ? " said Blanche, rising sud- 
denly and advancing. 

I. 21 ^ 
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**Is what true, my child?" asked her 
mother. 

" This story that Monsieur de St. Aubin 
tells me, that an anonymous order has been 
issued inviting the bourgeois to murder all the 
gentlemen lodging in their houses ? » . 

" Is it true ? " asking Madame de Tr^guillec, 
turning pale. 

" No, no ; do not be alarmed,'' said Bertrand, 
reassuringly. "Every kind of nonsense is 
being said. Why, we are accused of having 
not only encouraged, but organized the riot. 
Do not be alarmed at mere stories." 

" I believe it to be perfectly true," said 
Gaston, boldly. He was irritated by Bertrand's 

words. 

The latter merely bowed courteously and 
took his leave. 

" Shall we go to bed, ma bonne ? '' said 
Madame de Tr^guillec t6 the chanoinesse. " I 
feel upset and nervous. You heard that the 
reason I quitted Paris was because I found it 
impossible to shake off my nervousness after 
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having been once surrounded by a mob. 
There, I must not think of these things, or I 
shall not sleep. Good-night, my dear friend ; 
bonne nuitJ^ 
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